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Bill me. 


FIFTH COMMANDMENT 






rN} HE FATHERS ARE SCHEDULED to have their “day” during the 
(So) month of June, just as the mothers had their day last month. 
And well it is that we remember these parents of ours, regardless of our 
own age, or whether we ourselves perhaps have become parents. 

It would greatly profit our nation and our generation if we would 
recapture the day in which parents and grandparents, and older people in 
general, were looked up to as possessors of wisdom and deserving of honor 
and devotion. 

While we are boasting that we are a modern people, not bound to the 
past, we had better remember that no people and no nation can go far 
forward without deep roots and without respect for their heritage. 

God did not give us the Fifth Commandment without meaning just 
what He said! And as He commanded, “Honour thy father and thy 
mother,” He made a promise to be with us when we obey. 

History surely speedily recorded that Rehoboam paid the penalty for 
not listening to the wise advice of his father Solomon’s counselors. And 
sooo years of Chinese history underline the truth that despite wars, floods, 
and famines that great people—who deeply respect their ancestors, living 
and dead—have always emerged the victors. 

One other point to consider. Due to advanced medical science we are 
becoming a nation of older people. And the more this becomes true the 
greater will be the need for one generation to respect the contributions of 
the other, that we may minimize the tensions which otherwise might thwart 
our social and economic advance. 

I here and now pay honor to my own earthly father; he is the greatest 
man I ever have known. 


—WILLIAM THOMPSON 
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Dear Editor: 

... The article in this month’s 
Survey by Dr. John Fairly is one of 
the finest things | have ever seen. lam 
writing to say that it should be avail- 
able in pamphlet form for every Sun- 
day school teacher. 

ALEX R. BATCHELOR, Secretary 
Division of Negro Work 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Dear Editor: 

Let me take this occasion to say 
again that I am increasingly impressed 
with the content and appearance of 
Tue Survey. It is a source of inspi- 
ration and pride to our household. 
You are to be congratulated on the 
splendid work you have done. 

NANCY W. THOMAS 
(Mrs. John Newton Thomas) 
Richmond, Virginia 
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And last, but not least,— 
Her MEMBERS WHO CARE. 
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Christ or cannons... - 


Are you ready 
to accept your 


responsibility? 






missions or military .. .- 





By JAMES A. JONES, D.D. 


Pastor, Myers Park Presbyterian Church 
Charlotte, N. C. : 
and Member of Board of World Missions 


W en ALL IS SAID AND 
pONE the basic question which 
Churchmen must face concerns their 
first, their continuing, and their sov- 
ereign responsibility as Christians. 
Why is the Church in the world? 
What ministry is it commissioned to 
perform? What word must it declare 
without apology or regret? 

These are fundamental questions, 
and a frequent recurrence to them 
is necessary for the preservation of 
the right answers. The Lord Himself 
answered them when He commanded 


His disciples to be “witnesses.” What 
He had to say to His followers, and 
about them, has a significant modern 
interpretation in the actions of the 
WILLINGEN CONFERENCE. This Confer- 
ence, under auspices of The Inter- 
national Missionary Council, was held 
in West Germany, in July of 1952. 
Representatives from 50 countries 
gathered to think of the mission of 
the Church in the world today. Meet- 
ing just a hundred miles from the 
“Iron Curtain,” they spoke for them- 
selves and to all mankind: 


“God sends forth the Church to carry 
His work to the ends of the earth... 
Every group of Christians is sent as God’s 


ORDERS FOR 


ambassador to the people in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood. Because Christ is King 
of kings and Saviour of the world, each 
group of Christians is also responsible for 
the proclamation of His Kingship to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. . . . The 
Church is compelled by the terms of its 
charter not merely to build up its life 
where it is and as it is, but also to go 
forth. . . . The mission involves both geo- 
graphical extensions and intensive pene- 
tration of all spheres of life.’—Willingen 
Conference Report. 


There is nothing new in such a 
statement. From the very beginning 
the Christian Church has been a “mis- 
sionary society.” But there is some- 
thing urgent about it. The recovery 
of a sense of its urgency quite appar- 
ently is the first business of the 
Church today. 


Tue MISSIONARY OBLIGA- 
TION incumbent upon the Church is 
born, to begin with, from a sense of 
compassion for the world. The “re- 
deemed of the Lord” have always 
been constrained to “say so,” not 
boasting of their redemption, but tes- 
tifying concerning its availability to 
others. The Apostle Paul validated his 
witness to the world with the fact 
that if the Gospel could save him, 
“chief of sinners,” it could be counted 
on to save anybody. He judged that 
the whole creation, lost in a sense of 
futility, needs some word of sensible 
hope. So, for the sake of man, he was 
a missionary. A casual survey of cur- 
rent events is all the evidence needed 
to make the Church aware that if 
there is any saving word, it should 
be told, and not to tell it is worse 
than treason. 


The vitality of the Church is dependent 
upon fidelity in discharging its missionary 
obligation. The only way an oak tree lives 
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is by dropping its acorns. It cannot exist 
without propagating itself. No more can 
the Church. 


Good news limited to the private 
interests of one’s own life becomes 
evil tidings. The “Good News” of 
God is known only as it is communi- 
cated. The local church that is not 
diligent to expand the knowledge of 
Christ and subservient to His com- 
mands in its community has signed 
its own death warrant. The denomi- 
nation that is blind or casual towards 
the fields white unto the harvest has 
sealed its doom. The world has no 
faith in and no place for the commu- 
nity that doesn’t extend itself. 


Anove ALL ELSE, the mis- 
sionary obligation of the Church is 
the consequence of Christ’s specific 
command. He was not theorizing, not 
talking just to hear Himself, when He 
said, “Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations.” He was not disposed 
to trifle with the serious intentions of 
men. He was not in the habit of pro- 
posing some wild goose chase. If 
Christ is to be taken seriously—and 
the Church that has any other notion 
has committed the ultimate heresy— 
those who bear His name are to be 
His emissaries. 

These are the bases of the mission- 
ary venture: A conviction that the 
world needs saving and that Christ 


can save it, that disciples keep their 
own spiritual life by propagating it; 
and that the Lord meant business 
when He defined the function of His 
followers in society. 

A witness must have something to 
say. What is the “missionary mes- 
sage”? “Ye shall be my witnesses” is 
the categorical word of Him who is 
the Church’s Head. If He is “lifted 
up” the promise is sure that He “will 
draw all men” unto Himself. The 
Willingen Conference gave a con- 
temporary comment upon __ these 
marching orders of the Church: 


“Our word in this dark hour is not one 
of retreat but of advance. ... We preach 
not ourselves but Christ crucified... . 
We who take our stand here can never 
be cast down by any disaster, for we 
know that God rules the revolutionary 
forces of history and works out His pur- 
pose by the hidden power of the Cross. 
The Cross does not answer the world’s 
questions, because they are not the real 
questions, It confronts the world with the 
real questions, which are God’s questions 
—casting down all that exalts itself in de- 
fiance of Him, bringing to nothing the 
idolatries by which men are deceived, 
and raising up those who are sunk in 
disillusionment and despair. Inside the 
Church and out, men are asking: “What 
is happening to us in our time?’ We 
answer with this word of the Cross, and 
demand of all men everywhere that they 
should put their whole trust in Him who 
was cast out and crucified of men, but 





Last year the average American donated $300 


for military purposes and $3 for missionary causes. 


NPP ooo. 


was raised by God to the right hand of 
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His power.” 


R EVELATION GIVES A REA- 
soN to the missionary endeavour in 
the fact that Jesus Christ was shown 
“to be the Son of God with power 

by the resurrection from the 
dead.” Some people have seemed to 
surmise that all the Church has to 
say to the world is that it would be 
a good idea if men learned to behave 
themselves, did not take undue ad- 


_vantage of the defenseless, ceased 


trafficking in other people’s liberties 
and privileges. Such a word has been 
considered to be the practical sub- 
stance of the Gospel, a counsel of 
beneficence, the halting word of the 
timid weakling begging some indul- 
gence from a cosmic selfishness. The 
attitude is sheer nonsense. The Church 
has the word of “power.” It is ac- 
customed to mighty wrestlings, and 
it asks no quarter from the princes 
of night that rule this darkened world. 

The mightiest act that ever tran- 
spired upon this earth is to be seen in 
the Cross of Golgatha and the un- 
sealed tomb in Joseph’s lovely garden. 
It has its consequences in the multi- 
tude of those who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins coming into a newness 
of life that can only be explained as 
if it were a “new birth.” Not only 
shall 


“Jesus reign, where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run”; 


He is reigning! He has come to the 
throne room in the hearts of Koreans 
who, having buried their murdered 
dead, kneel to pray in a bombed-out 
shell of a church, unashamed and un- 
daunted, sure, in spite of woes, that 
“all things work together for good to 
those who love God.” His majestic 
mastery is seen in a veritable sea of 
faces drawn from every tribe and na- 
tion that bear in themselves the marks 
of the Lord Jesus. When men for hate 
return love, and for spite give mercy, 
and pay for rebuke with intercession, 
the Gospel’s power is shown again. 


Tx CHURCH IS OBLIGED 

To sAy what God has done and can 

do. And when its witness is that “The 

All-Mighty is the All-Loving, too,” 

it has something to say which can yet 
(See page 22) 
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By B. FRANK HALL 


Pastor of Pearsall Memorial Presbyterian Church 


Wilmington, N. 


No MOVEMENT IN MOD- 
ERN CHRISTENDOM has been the center 
of more controversy and misappre- 
hension, not to mention downright 
misrepresentation, than the great ef- 
fort of the churches to understand 
one another and thus rediscover the 
Church, which has been termed the 
Ecumenical Movement. Those of us 
who find in Scripture and history the 
evidence of Satan’s agency in attack- 
ing the purposes of God are neither 
surprised nor dismayed to find this 
heartening trend the subject of vitri- 
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olic assault. But it is most important 
that Christian people understand what 
is happening and why, so that they 
may not be deceived or discouraged. 

The most publicized current mani- 
festation of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is the development of federa- 
tions of churches on the community, 
state, national, and world levels; and 
it is against these (and the parallel 
growth of unity between denomina- 
tional bodies) that the broadsides of 
invective are primarily aimed; but it 
is necessary to remember that these 
are only crests on the tide which 
has been swelling for a century, and 
has been characterized constantly by 
indisputable signs of God’s direction. 


Opening service of the First As- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Nieuwe Kerk, 
Amsterdam. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE PHOTO 


It is only as we see the movement as 
a whole that we can understand and 
judge its particular manifestations. 


W esrern CHRISTENDOM, 
for three quarters of its history, was 
organizationally one. For less than a 
fourth of the life span of the Church 
have denominations, in their modern 
sense, existed. Thus they cannot be 
considered a necessary, or even 4 
normal manifestation of the life of 
Christ’s Body on earth. Indeed they 
were neither desired nor contemplated 
by the great reformers. To them, tt 
was not any factor inherent in = 
tianity that impelled the breaking ° 
unity; it was foreign and unchristian 
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orld Council: Why? 


An authoritative historical sketch 
and a tremendous challenge 


elements that had crept into medieval 
Christendom. Their avowed goal was 
to restore, not to shatter the Chris- 
tian community. 

The true fruits of the Reformation 
are to be sought not in the bitter rec- 
ord of persecution, disintegration, 
and upheaval that culminated in the 
rationalism and spiritual stagnation of 
the eighteenth century, but in the re- 
ligious revival and missionary advance 
that began, as we shall see, with the 
turn of the tide toward integration in 
the early nineteenth century. [t took 
three centuries for the excesses of 
spiritual anarchy to give way to sober 
and responsible Christian freedom, 
and no one can deny the blessings 
that this full fruition of the Reforma- 
tion brought. 


Te FIRST SIGNIFICANT 
sign that the churches were seeking 
one another was the founding of the 
American Bible Society in 1816. Be- 
fore the end of that first decade of 
the nineteenth century the American 
Sunday School Union followed. Thus, 
in the important areas of our common 
heritage of the Scriptures and our 
shared need for Christian education, 
Christians were finding unity of in- 
terest across denominational lines. 

Needless to say, these simple ven- 
tures in Christian co-operation were 
violently opposed in their early days. 
The next development of ecumenical 
import was the foreign missionary 
movement. When the churches began 
‘0 seriously undertake the prosecution 
of the Great Comunission to the utter- 
Most parts of the earth, the vision of 
the Church could no longer be ob- 
secured behind the churches. 
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Missionaries from divergent back- 
grounds found themselves bound by 
the ties of common purpose and com- 
mon difficulty. As they returned to 
the homeland to report on their stew- 
ardship, the idea spread. 

In 1881, the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor, the first inter- 
denominational, interracial youth 
movement since the Reformation, 
originated. Many who now distrust 
the logical flowering of these earlier 
developments into modern modes of 
co-operation look back with incon- 


pag 


sistent approval to Christian Endeavor 
training! 


By THE OPENING OF THIS 
cENTURY, the tides of Christian unity 
in the expanding missionary enter- 
prise were sufficiently advanced to 
demand formal recognition by the 
churches, and so, in 1900, the first 
interdenominational missionary assem- 
bly was held. It may be significant 
that the half century following that 
meeting has witnessed more than one 

(See page 36) 
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Exterior of historic “New Church” (right), adjoining the royal palace, Amsterdam. 
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Rev. R. Leonard Small brought 
his entire family to Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, last 
summer. 


The Scotsman writes 


To the Members of the Congregation 
First Presbyterian Church 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Dear Friends: 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO REALIZE that by the time you read this 
letter the remainder of our stay in Spartanburg will be 
measured, not in weeks or even days, but in hours. It 
seems just the other day that the International Radio Tele- 
phone Service from London called me and asked if I knew 
Dr. W. B. Ward of Spartanburg, South Carolina, as he 
wished to call me on the phone. In about an hour’s time 
Dr. Ward’s voice came through as clearly as if he had 
been calling from Edinburgh. 

Our first exchange of letters was at that moment made 
into a definite agreement and the visit to Spartanburg was 
finally fixed. From that time last November all the ar- 
rangements worked smoothly until the day when we 
actually met the whole Ward family in the flesh (not so 


These two Scots and 
American congregations 
found it joyful 





“to see ourselhs ; 


s 


very much flesh, either!) at the Waverly Station, Edin- 
burgh. As we drove up into Princes Street, Dr. Ward 
exclaimed “It is good to be back!” We like to think that 
from their end of the exchange it has been a happy experi- 
ence for Dr. Ward to show his wife and children some- 
thing of the city which as a student he learned to love and 
of which he had so often spoken to them. 

HOW SHALL WE BEGIN to thank all you good people for 
everything you have given us at this end of the exchange: 
Everyone seems to think that our main abiding impression 
of Spartanburg, and indeed, of the United States, will be 
one of heat and haste. This is quite wrong, for our abid- 
ing impressions are of hospitality and much loving human 
kindness. It would be impossible to list all the kindnesses 
shown to us and the gifts showered upon us. From the 
very first hour we spent in your manse, cooled (to some 
extent) by borrowed fans, eating our first meal of fried 
chicken, though not by any means our last, drinking our 
first glasses of iced tea, of which we have now drunk 
enough to float that dreadfully slow old ship, the “Queen 
Mary”; we have been helped and guided in every possible 
way. (See page 48) 
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EXCHANGE OF PULPITS between American and 
European clergymen is on the increase, and holds high 
promise of making a major contribution to greater mutual 
understanding among the Christians of all lands. 

One such exchange was that made last summer between 
First Church at Spartanburg, S. C., and Cramond Parish 
Church near Edinburgh, Scotland. The results were stimu- 
lating not only to the ministers involved, Rev. William B. 
Ward and Rev. R. Leonard Small, but to the entire con- 
gregations of both churches. 

In his own words the American minister tells here 
about life at Cramond, where Christians have worshiped 
for thirteen centuries, and the Scottish minister recounts 
his reactions in a land of “hamburgers so large that even 
a teen-ager’s mouth cannot quite take them in... .” 


The American writes 


THE MIDSUMMER TEMPERATURES ranged from 45° to 60°, . 


and that through the summer of 1952! The church we 
served was founded in 670, and the manse in which we 
lived was built in 1745, with stone walls three feet thick. 
Rdin- A cheery “beadle” locked me in the pulpit each Sunday, 
Ward @ nd looked after the manse dwellers all during the week. 


- that We enjoyed golf games which began at 8 p. m., and 
‘peri- learned to go to bed at night with the sun still shining. 
ome- § Announcements from the pulpit are called “intimations,” 


eand § 2d this Southern Presbyterian preacher learned to preach 
in clerical collar, Geneva bands, academic hood, stole, 
le for 22d two robes, which felt good in a church building 


ange? where the temperature rarely was above the fifties. 
>ssl0n 
‘ll be THESE ARE SOME OF THE EXPERIENCES we enjoyed on an 


abid- exchange with a Scottish minister last summer. Rev. R. 
Leonard Small of Cramond Parish Kirk, Edinburgh, 


oil swapped pulpits with our church here in Spartanburg, 
Ste South Carolina. Each minister took his entire family with 
. him. We not only swapped pulpits and pastoral duties, 


fried but also manses, libraries, golf clubs, and automobiles for 
the summer. 


g our The | ‘ 
Tok _He latter item of the exchange was with some mis- 
Jueen givings—an American Mercury for a 1937 model ten 
yssible horsepower British Ford, which was so little we felt we 


Were not getting in it, but putting it on! But it ran like 


ge 48) ° - ; 
a top, till one Sunday night after services at a Boy Scout 
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Dr. and Mrs. Ward and their boys enjoyed the Scotch “summer,” 
if you could call 45-60 degree temperatures that! 


camp it played out like “the wonderful one horse shay.” 
We were left stranded in the middle of the night far up 
in the Scottish highlands, miles from the highway. Mrs. 
Ward and I finally got out on the back of a motorcycle! 


>’ 


THE “BEADLE,” OR “CHURCH OFFICER,” as he is sometimes 
called, is a fine institution. He can be described as some- 
thing of a cross between a janitor and a deacon! During 
the week he works in the manse garden, mows the lawn, 
builds the fires for the preacher’s family (a necessity in 
July and August), dusts out the church, etc. On Sunday 
morning he puts on a long black robe over his cutaway 
coat, ceremoniously carries the Bible down the aisle and 
places it on the pulpit. Then he comes back, escorts the 
minister to the high pulpit, and shuts him in for the 
service. American Presbyterians could well use such dn 
officer; we threatened to bring our beadle back to South 
Carolina with us. 

Another Scottish institution we threatened to import is 
that mid-afternoon tea. We had plenty of the tea itself 
(and it is the best in the world), having consumed enough 
to float the new “United States” liner! But a Scottish tea 
is a full meal. When the American family was invited into 
Scottish homes the tables groaned with an unbelievable 
variety of biscuits (cookies), scones (biscuits), sponges 
(cakes), delicious Scottish shortbread, and other delicacies 
—all fattening! Four meals per day is a distinct improve- 
ment over the American way. 

THE CRAMOND CONGREGATION was very friendly to its 
American pastor and his family, (See page 48) 
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MAY ALL THE PEOPLE PRAY that the 450 laymen and ministers who 
will be convening at Montreat on June 4 as Commissioners to the 93rd meet- 
ing of the General Assembly will have divine guidance from the Great Head 
of the Church as they decide the issues brought before them. 


MAY ALL THE PEOPLE PRAY for the spread of the Kingdom, the usher- 


ing in of peace on earth, the strengthening of the cause of righteousness. 


MAY ALL THE PEOPLE PRAY for zeal and wisdom to reflect in their 
daily conduct their adoration of Him, that all men may flow unto Him. 


The 195 


By E. C. SCOTT 


Stated Clerk and Treasurer 
Presbyterian Church, U. §S, 


Tue 93RD MEETING OF 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY will convene 
in the Auditorium at Montreat on 
Thursday evening, June 4, at 7:30 
o’clock. The Moderator, Dr. W. A. 
Alexander, will preach the opening 
sermon. This is the last scheduled 
meeting of the General Assembly be- 
fore the Church year is changed to 
the calendar year. There are other 
reasons why this will doubtless be the 
most interesting meeting in many 
years. 

Montreat College has been studied 
carefully by a committee which is to 
recommend what type of school shall 
be operated and how it shall be con- 
trolled and supported. 

Another important matter is the re- 
port of a committee which is “study- 
ing the whole missionary obligation 
and strategy of the Church in today’s 
world.” The committee has until the 
1954 meeting of the Assembly to 
make its final report but will be ex- 
pected to report to this meeting what 
progress has been made in its study. 

Still another committee is to report 
on publications. This is an outgrowth 
of four overtures to the meeting in 
Orlando in 1951. These were referred 
to a committee of three members 
each from the General Council and 
the Board of Christian Education. The 
overtures seek to reduce “the number 
of agency publications or the combr- 
nation of their content.” The report 
of this special committee was referred 
to an ad interim committee to pre 
pare a plan for the production and 
promotion of “one official publica- 
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tion of the Church which goes into 
no less than 150,000 to 200,000 homes.” 


A COMMITTEE IS TO RE- 
PORT ON OWNERSHIP Of church prop- 
erty, and it is to present “a definite 
recommendation for amendment to 
the Book of Church Order, if found 
necessary.” 

The controversy about ownership 
of church property grew out of the 
question of organic union with the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Some of 
our churches have amended their 
charters so as to provide that the 
property is owned absolutely by the 
congregation without reference to the 
action of any church court. Others 
hold that a congregation owns its 
property and can sell it for the pur- 
pose of changing location, but cannot 
alienate the property from the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Perhaps the matter which commands 
the greatest amount of interest is that of 
proposed organic union with other Pres- 
byterian churches. The question of organic 
union with the Presbyterian Church 
U. §. A. has been before our Church to 
some degree for many of the 92 years 
since our Church was established in 1861. 
The present development of the proposal 
to reunite our Church with the Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. has covered the 


last fifteen years. 


The General Assembly of 1938 at 
Meridian set up the present Commit- 
tee on Co-operation and Union with 
one member from each synod, and 
this committee has held numerous 
conferences with the corresponding 
body of the Presbyterian Church 
US.A. There have been three edi- 
tions or revisions of a proposed Plan 
of Reunion of our Church and the 
Presbyterian Church U\S.A., issued 
1943, 1947 and 1949. These revi- 
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Dr. Scott points up some 


of the significant matters to headline 


sions were reported to our General 
Assembly for study and criticism, but 
not for approval and reference to the 
presbyteries. 


Tue PLAN WHICH WAS 
ISSUED RECENTLY is a three-way plan 
of union of our Church, the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. and the United 
Presbyterian Church. In our Assem- 
bly a copy has been sent to every 
minister and to the clerk of session 
of every church without a pastor or 
supply. “The three Committees-Com- 
missions are scheduled to meet in 
April (they will have met when this 
appears in print) to consider possible 
further revisions of the Plan, and at 
that time our Permanent Committee 
on Co-operation and Union, in. con- 
sultation with the others, will formu- 
late the recommendations with which 
the Plan may be reported to the 1953 
General Assembly.” 

Therefore, at this writing it is not 
known whether the Plan will be pre- 
sented for study with opportunity 
given for further revision, or for ap- 
proval or disapproval by the General 
Assembly. 

When and if the General Assembly 
votes to approve the Plan and send it to 
the presbyteries, three-fourths of the pres- 
byteries (63 of the 84) must give their 
approval before a subsequent General As- 
sembly can make the plan of organic union 
effective. 


At the meeting of the Assembly in 
1948 at Atlanta the following action 
was taken: “That for a period of five 
years the entire plan of reunion with 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. be 
held in abeyance, and that during this 
time the committee confine its activi- 
ties to exploring avenues of acquaint- 
ance and co-operation only, except 
that the committee shall complete the 


plan by March 1, 1949, and have the 
same printed in sufficient number to 
supply any request.” This five-year 
“moratorium” comes to an end with 
this meeting of the Assembly. 


Some PROBLEMS HAVE 
ARISEN in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the funds of Ministerial 
Relief and, at the request of the Board 
of Annuities and Relief, the Assem- 
bly appointed a committee to bring in 
recommendations concerning these 
problems. 

The presbyteries are voting on 
seven proposed amendments to the 
Book of Church Order. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these provides for 
the sending of one ruling elder repre- 
sentative to presbytery for each 1,000 
members of a church, or major frac- 
tion thereof. The present rule is that 
only one ruling elder can be sent from 
each church, no matter how large it 
may be. 

For several years there has been a 
committee on publication of a joint 
hymnal. Our committee has worked 
with like committees from the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., United Pres- 
byterian, and the Associate Reformed 
Churches, and it is possible that our 
committee will report “mission com- 
pleted.” At this time it is not known 
how soon this entirely new, joint 
hymnal will be available. 

The last meeting of the General As- 
sembly to be entertained wholly by 
the host church was in 1930 by the 
First Church of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. The Assembly has met in Mon- 
treat fifteen times since then (the last 
time in 1949), leaving seven meetings 
to be held at other places. This is the 
first time since 1931 that it has met 
away from Montreat for three years 
in succession. END 
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By W. G. MONTGOMERY 


Chatham, Illinois 


Have YOU EVER MADE A 
stupy of the boy from about the age 
of eight, up to and including the first 
few years of his "teens? If so, then 
you know what a puzzle he is for 
teachers and parents. 

There is no other creature just like 
a boy of this age. None more honest, 
truthful, serious and difficult to un- 
derstand. And lest I be misunderstood, 
let me add right now that the boy in 
this puzzling age is all wool and a 
yard wide; but he doesn’t want to be 
coddled and looked upon as a baby. 

To assume that he is weak, femi- 
nine, or even “good,” is no way to 
win his respect. Girls might be inter- 
ested in being good and going to 


12 


heaven, but a boy of this age isn’t con- 
cerned about any world but the pres- 
ent one, and the most dangerous part 
of this one. 

This age boy feels important, but 
he’s not an egotist. He is really hum- 
ble-minded with no traits of artificial- 
ity. Yet he thinks of himself as some- 
body, and important enough to be 
called by his first name. 


H: RESENTS BEING CALLED 

“puppy,” or “Sonny,” as a reflection 
upon his importance. He honors the 
teacher who knows him wherever 
he meets him, and calls him by his 
first name. While boys give nicknames 
to one another, they don’t like for 
older persons to thus address them. 
A boy of this age is wrapped up in 
romance and adventure. He is neither 
of earth, heaven, nor any other place. 
He lives everywhere. His imagination 


Probably only a boy could get 
this close to a squirming reptile 
and still smile! 


PHOTO BY BOB TAYLOR 


runs riot. He meets other boys, organ- 
izes clans, fights sham battles, holds 
dangerous conclaves in haylofts, reads 
trash, makes lofty decisions involving 
himself in stupendous issues. 

This age boy is just and generous. 
He believes in fair play, and detests 
a fraud of any kind. His honor 1s as 
pure as any on earth. Some readers 
might doubt this statement, not hav- 
ing delved very deeply into the ab- 
struse scienge of boyology. But after 
having made a rather thorough study 
of this age boy, I would personally 
stake his honor against that of any 
man, however tall or upright he might 
be. This age boy is a riddle difficult 
to read, but when you understand the 
inside workings of his mind, you will 


find he is solid gold. 


Trorsrut AS HE IS, such 
a boy will pretend to be everything, 
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But people who have witnessed tor- 
nadoes, cyclones and _ earthquakes 
ought not feel unduly alarmed at the 
presence of a boy of this age. The 
only difference is that you know what 
to expect of earthquakes. Other up- 
heavals happen only at rare intervals, 
but those of a boy are perpetual. 






such as a speed cop, a steamboat, bi- 
cycle, moving van, bandit or cyclone, 
and is in actual life almost all these 
put together. But he has no use for 
pretense on the part of elders in the 
serious affairs of life. 

Nor can an older person deceive 
this boy very long. A boy’s eyes see 
through a man’s actions like daylight. 
If | wanted to learn the “low down” 
or “high up” about another man, I 
would ask a boy who knows him 
rather than another man. Nothing 
escapes a boy of this age. 

He sees everything, knows every- 
thing, and says nothing that would 
hurt anybody. Whatever happens 
anywhere a boy is the first to see it. 
He’s the best news reporter in town 
if he’d only talk. But his sense of 
honor won’t permit him to tell all he 
sees or knows. 

Of his vast store of information, I 
would say that fis minimum knowl- 
edge would be about his Sunday 
school lesson, which will also give his 
teacher something to think about. 


Te BOY OF THIS AGE is 
also a natural imitator, another thing 
that will give all of us something to 
think about. He watches the screen 
and duplicates what he sees. The show 
comes to town, and after it’s gone, he 
puts on a better one in his back yard. 

By recognizing this imitative trait, 
his teacher may help him to many fine 
achievements. This, I think, argues for 
the necessity of good example. Boys of 
this age are imbued with their’ sur- 


roundings, become tinctured with all 
they touch, see, handle or hear. 

Pve just said that the boy is an 
imitator. But he is also original. He 
often shows an uncouth originality 
which makes for embarrassment. This 
is because he doesn’t cover up in deal- 
ing with unpleasant truths. But his 
rude expressions, rough and tumble 
actions are nearly always on the out- 
side. A boy of this age often displays 
his worst and conceals his best. 

He believes in a flesh and blood reli- 
gion, the kind that does something. 
He is not much on asking God to do 
something that he can do himself. His 
prayers must be practical or not at all. 
He is easily drawn toward goodness 
but cannot be driven to it; and he 
doesn’t display it when he achieves it. 
He never puts his piety on parade, 
and has no use for the Uriah Heap 
type of religion. 


He's A~-REBEL AT HEART, 
and unselfish. He will give you any- 
thing he’s got, and go with you the 
second mile if you need his help. He 
just won’t waste his time on religion 
unless it is worth something to some- 
body. He values everything in terms 
of what it produces. This makes him 
a tough but silent critic of those 
whose results are small. 

Boys of this age must be tolerated, 
and better still, understood, if we are 
to hold them to religion and the 
church. I know it may be hard on 
older persons to have a boy like this 
around, but he’s got to be somewhere. 


Every parent and every teacher 
will want to read this searching 
and stimulating article 
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He is a bundle of nerves and mus- 
cles always quivering and on the jump. ' 
He delights in dangerous perform- 
ances outside the class, and if not 
interested by the teacher, he may 
practice during the recitation. 


W: WATCH HIM in his 
daring outdoor exploits, wondering 
how long he can escape death, and . 
when nothing tragic happens and we ee 
regain our consciousness, we may cry ; 
out, “Jim, why don’t you quit those 
awful stunts?” But Jim can’t quit. if 
If he tried to be still he’d explode. ft 
That’s the boy in him. 
If a boy of this age could be quiet 
and still there would be something 
wrong with him. He wouldn’t be a 
boy. And all this wild adventure we 
will need to tolerate if we are to 
hold him to something better. At this 
age he is sensitive, awkward, proud, 
and a complete combination of con- , 


tradictions. { 

He doesn’t want to be watched. . ‘ 
Snooping on him either in class or out : 
is the worst thing you can do to him | 


and yourself. He has no respect for a 
snooper. What he wishes most of all 
(See page 28) ; 
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The man with the hoe had nothing on these Chinese. 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC, PHOTO 


To my way of thinking 


to help others 
is to help yourself 





Illiterate Mexicans patronize professional letter writers. 
SEVERIN FROM THREE LIONS 
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| ODAY—AS YOU READ THIS 


—250,000 BABIES WILL BE BORN, 

They'll be born in our own coun- 
try, in China, India, Africa, Italy, 
Indonesia, South America, Korea— 
all over the world. 

Most of them will have very little 
chance to live in peace, to know free- 
dom, to have a decent standard of 
living. The ugly fact is that most of 
today’s babies face a life of disease, 
hunger, poverty, and illiteracy. Here 
are some bitter facts: 


Disease. In India 25 per cent of 
all babies die before they are a year 
old. Only half of those who live will 
reach their 2oth birthday. In a coun- 
try of 12 million people like Afghan- 
istan there are only 100 doctors. Every 
year, throughout the world, 300 mil- 
lion people have malaria, 5 million 
die of tuberculosis, millions die of 
leprosy, typhus, cholera, and sleeping 
sickness. 


Hunger. Half the world’s people 
are hungry. They consume less than 
2250 calories a day. A minimum daily 
diet is 2500 calories. Our diet in the 
U. S. averages 3400 calories a day. 
Every year, in Chit& alone, a million 
people starve to death. Millions more 
can’t do a day’s work because of weak- 
ness from hunger. Most of these peo- 
ple exist on rice and other grains. 
Foods like meat, fruit, eggs, and vege- 
tables are unknown to them. 


Poverty. Throughout the world 
four out of five people work on land 
that belongs to others. Often up to 
95 per cent of the land’s yield goes to 
the landlord for rent. In Indonesia the 
average yearly income is $25; in China 
$27. A typical home in most of the 
world is a mud hut with a dirt floor. 
No chimney, no plumbing, no furni- 
ture, a straw roof. In Mexico a farm 
worker earns from 46 to 86 cents 4 
day. Rubber plantation workers m 
Malaya earn 50 to §2 cents a day. Un- 
skilled workers in Indonesia ear 
about 75 cents a day. 


Illiteracy. More than a billion 
people in the world cannot read not 
write. Our illiteracy rate is three ptt 
cent. In India it is 91 per cent; ™ 
Turkey 79 per cent; Burma 64 pt 
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cent; Korea 69 per cent. In the under- 
developed countries four-fifths of the 
people are illiterate. 

“Well,” you say, “what’s all this 
got to do with me?” 

To answer that let’s take a quick 
look at the things you work for and 
hope for: 

A decent standard of living with 
room for improvement; a_ certain 
amount of security; opportunities for 
your children to grow up and work 
in a peaceful world. 


Tue ODDS ARE AGAINST 
you and your family getting those 
things as long as hunger, disease, 
poverty and illiteracy continue to 
menace a great part of the world’s 
people! 

Where you find hunger, disease, 
poverty and illiteracy you also find 
tertile soil for the seeds of commu- 
nism and fascism. For hungry people 
—ppressed, ill, and illiterate people 
—will follow any idea, good or bad, 
that promises them a way out of their 
misery, 

Only by removing those age-old 
Scourges of mankind can we get back 
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Cutting rice by hand is a backbreaking job for this 
Japanese farmer and his wife. Rice has been harvested 
this way since long before the time of Christ. 


on the road to building peace and se- 
curity for all of us. 

As I see it, there are six major ways 
in which each of us, working with 
our neighbors, can help achieve a 
world of peace. 

1. We should support a strength- 
ened United Nations. 

2. We should enthusiastically sup- 
port any foreign policies and pro- 
grams (such as Point Four) that help 
the underdeveloped nations achieve 
material and social and economic 
equality with other nations. 

3. We should continue to support 
international self-help relief agencies. 

4. We should help our churches 
send out more missionaries who also 
are doctors, farm specialists, and edu- 
cators. 

5. We should vigorously support 
movements—by government, indus- 
try, agriculture, or voluntary organi- 
zations—which will achieve for the 
people of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries these things which they want 
and need so much: 


a. adequate medical care. 
b. schools for themselves and their 
children. 


By MURRAY D. LINCOLN 


President of the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


c., ownership of their own land. 

d. the right to vote in free, secret 
elections. 

e. the right to develop their own 
natural resources with outside 
help but without foreign domi- 
nation. 


6. We must strengthen our volun- 
tary organizations of people (like our 
co-operatives) so that they will have 
an even greater role in not only our 
national, but our international econ- 
omy. 

Those are some of the things each 
of us can do to help build a world of 
peace and security—if not for our- 
selves, at least for our children. 

The only way we can achieve peace 
is to help other people get for them- 
selves the same standards of freedom, 
the same standards of security, the 
same standards of living that we have. 
We will not have peace until all peo- 
ples, everywhere, have the things they 
want and need and which are so right- 
fully theirs. END 


Reprinted from “Minutes,” a magazine for 
policyholders of the Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Q.. OF THE EVIDENCES 


of human depravity is our proneness 
to remember disagreeable things and 
forget our more pleasant experiences. 
We never forget the rotten apples the 
grocer sends us, the way the visiting 
preacher violated the rules of gram- 
mar, the time our next door neigh- 
bor came home drunk from a New 
Year’s party. We also have a faculty 
for recalling the marriages among 
our friends that have had an un- 
happy ending, while we overlook the 
many homes where peace reigns and 
affection prevails. 

There are certainly many more 
successful marriages than the stale 
jokes about hen-pecked husbands and 
the “bonds of matrimony” would 
lead us to believe. For example, a 
very careful study of more than 500 
marriages by two sociologists, Bur- 
gess and Cottrell, revealed that 80 
per cent of these couples rated their 
marriage as “very happy” or “happy”; 
twelve per cent rated theirs, “mod- 
erately happy”; while only eight per 
cent indicated that their marriage was 
unhappy. The friends of these cou- 
ples gave approximately the same 
scoring, based on observation and in- 
timate association. A nation-wide use 
of the questionnaires would probably 
uncover a lower percentage of suc- 
cessful marriages; however, it is well 
to remember that not every marriage 
(outside your own) is a_ hopeless 
failure! We can postpone our Cas- 
sandra wails until the daily papers 
consider it newsworthy to report that 
husbands kiss their wives, and wives 
still cook and dress to please their 
husbands. 


B.. EVEN so, the divorce 
statistics disturb every person who 
sees the home as the place where 
characters are shaped and the future 
of the nation is determined. In 1867, 
there were 10,000 divorces granted 
in this country. In 1951, there were 
371,000 couples that publicly con- 
fessed that they could no longer 
share the same room. Since 1867, the 
population of the United States has 
increased 400 per cent; marriages, in 
about the same proportion; while di- 
vorces have increased more than 
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3700 per cent. Such figures ring an 
alarm bell for all who know what a 
broken home means to the children 
and what it does to the parties of the 
divorce. Along with hosts of others, 
Christian leaders are concerned with 
strengthening the ties that unite hus- 
band and wife in a union that defies 
the storms and stresses of modern 
life. 

All of us realize that we cannot turn 
back the clock to the “good old days” 
of 1867. And perhaps if we had been 
married then, we would have found 
the days not so good! We must take 
into account the revolutionary change 
in the status of women in the Amer- 
ican economy. Seventy-five years ago 
getting married and teaching school 
were about the only respectable 
careers open for women. Today men 
often have to persuade women to 
give up financial independence and 
good salaries to take on the non- 
remunerative jobs of dish washing and 
baby sitting. And many a preacher 


By DWIGHT M. CHALMERS 


Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Greenville, South Carolina, 


on his blue Monday, has toyed with 
the possibility of letting his wife be- 


come the breadwinner while he 
lounges in an easy chair and watches 
“I Love Lucy.” 

The social and religious pressures 
that formerly kept a couple together, 
when the substance of marriage was 
dead, are no longer felt. A divorced 
man can be nominated for President 
of the United States and in most com- 
munities an attractive divorcee does 
not find herself a social outcast. Con- 
ditions within the home have also 
undergone such vast changes—old- 
fashioned customs and habits fit about 
as well as old-fashioned clothes. 


Coomentan THE PROBLEM A 
family with several children faces in 
finding time to read the Bible and 
pray together. In many homes, weeks 
may go by without the whole group 
eating a single meal together. “Home, 
declares a friend, “is the place where 
half the family wait for the other 
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half to return with the family car!” 
Some people were hopeful that tele- 
vision might restore the unity of the 
family, but such passive and insipid 
amusement does little to develop true 
community life in the home. Occa- 
sionally one sees a building whose 
walls have become unsafe, made 
strong and livable by steel rods tied 
into the walls so as to hold the walls 
in place from the inside. Marriages 
today can only be held together by 
strong ties within, for most of the 
outward bulwarks of earlier days have 
been eliminated. 


I. The first of these inner ties is 
adequate preparation for marriage. As 
the wedding service expresses it, 
marriage “is not by any to be en- 
tered into unadvisedly or lightly; 
but reverently, discreetly advisedly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God.” 
Pethaps, the chief cause for divorce 
is hasty and ill-considered marriage. 

he longer two people have known 
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each other and the better preparation 
they have for marriage—through 
reading, studying, developing emo- 
tional and moral maturity, under- 
standing the Bible teaching on sex— 
the higher their chances are for per- 
manent and happy marriage. Some 
men give far more thought to the 
selection of a new automobile than 
to the choice of a life mate. Some 
women lavish more time and care 
on the selection of an evening dress 
than on the selection of a husband. 

With the many excellent books, 
college courses, counseling agencies 
and medical clinics available now, no 
young couple need go blundering into 
an unhappy marriage. Two sociol- 
ogists have even worked out a “rating 
chart” with which they say one can 
predict ahead of time just how suc- 
cessful his marriage will be. It is not 
quite as simple as that, but there is 
almost no divorce in homes which 
have been established with careful 
thought and earnest prayer. 


II. A second tie from within is 
recognition that marriage is perma- 
nent. It is the entrance into a life- 
long covenant of loyalty and love 
from which there is no thought of 
retreat or escape. Do you remember 
the first question in the wedding 
service? 

“Will you, John, take this woman 
to be your wedded wife to live to- 
gether in the holy estate of matri- 
mony? will you love, comfort her, 
honor and keep her, and forsaking all 
others, keep you only unto her, so 
long as you both shall live?” Remem- 
ber also the way the vows close: “to 
love and to cherish until death do 
us part.” 

Edwin T. Dahlberg reports a 
wedding that took place in the base- 
ment of a fraternity house. In place 
of the words, “Till death do us 
part,” the couple substituted, “until 
our love dies.” Love can die, if it 
be only an emotion, based on physical 
attraction alone. It must be backed 
by a resolute will to be faithful and 
a strong purpose to make the mar- 
riage succeed. Without this, there 
can be no stability, no complete self- 
giving, no abiding happiness. With- 
out this determination, there is no 
possibility of true community of life 
or full development of personal 
character. To enter marriage for less 
than “keeps” means that one’s partner 
is to be treated as a “thing”—a means 
of selfish pleasure rather than as a 
person of equal value and equal rights. 
Dr. Alfred Adler, world-famous psy- 
chologist, writes, “The comradeship 
of love cannot be firm if there be 
hesitation or doubts. Co-operation de- 
mands a decision for eternity, and we 
only regard those unions as real mar- 
riages in which a fixed and unalter- 
able decision has been made.” 

A thoughtful friend of mine has 
suggested that instead of the phrase 
“Do you love Mary?” we use, “Do 
you set your love upon Mary?” That 
is, “Has your love become a fixed 
and settled resolution of your will?” 
To expect a large measure of success 
in marriage without this, is as hope- 
less as to expect dividends from a 
corporation in which you have in- 
vested no capital. 

Ill. A third inner tie that holds 
marriage together is the development 
of a method of handling conflicts 
and difficulties so as to make them 
contribute to the strength of the 
(See page 47) 
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Those who know say it was prayer that saved Marilia 
Ferreira’s life when she was run over by a truck. 





in our Sunday school. The girls of the Patrocinio 

Bible School decided to do something about it 
Each Sunday afternoon they went out, two by two, to six 
different parts of the city and gathered groups of children 
into a home or yard or under a tree to tell them the stories 
of Jesus. 

The flannelboard was used to illustrate the stories; songs 
were taught; Scripture memorized. Friendship made with 
children gave entrance into many homes where the girls 
visited and explained the Word of God to families and 
friends. 

On the last Sunday before the girls went home for 
vacation, there was a rally held at the church attended by 
most of the children of all groups, all demonstrating some 
of the things they had learned. It was the first time that 
many of these children had been in a Protestant church, 


-—FRANCES HESSER 


Pers CHILDREN EVERYWHERE—and so few of them 


the little girl, Marilia Ferreira. Marilia is the little 
granddaughter of the caretaker of our church and 
school. Every day as she starts out for school, the old 
man prays for her. About two weeks ago, on her way to 
school, she stepped out behind one truck right in front of 
another, and the front wheel of the truck ran over her leg 


Tie Is A WONDERFUL sToRY of answered prayer about 


and across her body. A man who saw it took her at once 


to the hospital and sent for her family. 

That night the women of the Auxiliary met at the 
church and prayed earnestly for Marilia. Many friends 
went to see her at the hospital, and many people were 
praying for her. An X-ray showed one small bone injured, 
and after a few days Marilia was taken home. When she 
was better, her grandfather, Sr. Manoel, invited all the 
Christian friends to his home for a thanksgiving prayer 
service. 

One of the doctors here told Sr. Manoel: “People are 
talking about miracles; to me it is nothing but a miracle 
that this little girl is living!” All of us who saw Marilia 
that first night think it was a miracle, too, and we are 
grateful for her life. —SARAH LACY 


money immortal, invest it in human personality. 
Gammon has been doing just that, thus enriching 10s 
own heritage, as it serves the Church and Brazilian youth. 

On an evangelistic trip, some years since, I found 4 
young lad of pleasing countenance, an orphan, clerking 
in a village store to make a living, a boy with high ideal 
as to the making of a life. On that occasion, he professed 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and, being baptized, was 
received into the Church of the Living God. And so began 
a great adventure. 

There was a flame in his eyes as he answered my ques 
tion as to what it was he wanted most of all. “How! 
would like to study! For so long now, I have dreamed of 
going to school,” said he. “Will you help me?” 

My reply, “I have very little, but He whom I serve 8 


ye ONE HAS REMARKED that if you want to make 
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exceedingly rich. You come along, I am confident a way dist missionary school in Brazil). There’s one problem 


7 will open.” | : that you never have to worry about—that is where to 
iit He came, my young friend, and began to study—high send your children to study. Where you studied—that’s 
ut it school, junior college, seminary. Now he is pastor of a_ where they go!” —MRS, JOHN H. WHEELOCK , 
live, growing, witnessing church. I heard him preach a LP 
tse few weeks ago, and the beauty of the Lord was manifest. Front entrance of Gammon Institute. | ' 
ae It moved those who heard. He told me that last year ¥ 
more than 300 Bibles were placed with care and prayer 
in the hands of unbelievers. 
ter Isaiah’s prophetic affirmation is still coming to pass; 


pert “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
gu that bringeth gaod tidings, that publisheth peace; that 











































mae bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; i : 
ne for tt. saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth!” My brother ' i 
ded by minister is bringing in handsome dividends on our invest- 
g some ment in him, to enrich the Church and the Kingdom. 1a 
em —FRANK F, BAKER " 
*hurch. - 
NE DAY SR. OTOMEL RIBEIRO, who studied in Gammon bs 
a Q Institute from Primary through the Agricultural fl 
College, was on his way to Lavras to take two i. 
children to study in Gammon. 
r about Engaged in conversation with a fellow traveler the 
— subject came up of where each one was going. When the 
ch and gentleman learned that Sr. Oromel was taking his children 
the old Ht) Gammon Institute, he said, “I'll warrant you studied 
way - there.” As Sr. Otomel indicated that he had, the man con- 
tek, tinued, “I knew it. You know there’s one thing I envy 
he ad you men who study in Gammon or Granbery (a Meth- i. 
at the : 
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Aig | — OF EASTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Richmond,  Fator is director of the choir. Church staff consists of Miss Elinor i 
ginia, Eastminster was known as Seventeenth Street Mission Curry, Director of Religious Education, and Rey. Irvin Elligan, ‘ 
eamed 0 Until its organization as a church in February, 1952. Miss Charlene pastor of Eastminster and All Souls Presbyterian Churches. 
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What comes after 


the three R's... 


By CHESTER ALEXANDER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology 


and 


FRED DANNOV 


President of Sociology Club. 
Westminster College, 
Fulton, Missount 


; 


; on THE MIDDLE oF 


EACH YEAR several hundred thousand 
young men and women walk down 
the aisle, make their promises, shake 
a few hands, and from then on are 
known as man and wife. Well done! 
We wish them worlds of happiness, 

But there are millions behind them, 
millions of young men and women 
who are making dates, engaging in 
courtship, and probably dreaming of 
the time when they, too, will hit the 
long trail. We wish we knew how 
many of them have taken a far look 
at the road ahead, have talked over 
the responsibilities which await them, 
and have come to some understanding 
about the many tasks which they must 
carry out in order to have a home. 
We do not know, but we have some 
ideas on the subject which we would 
like to present to you. 

Of course they grow up in homes, 
and they learn a lot by observation, 
but many of them have so taken 
things for granted that they assume 
their new homes will function just as 
their family homes did. Or there 
may be some who imagine that they 
wish to live quite differently from 
the way their parents did. They are 
right; they will. The new generation 
will find it almost impossible to dupli- 
cate their family life unless they 
happen to live way out on a home- 
stead farm. 


. METHODS OF FORMING 
FAMILIES do not often give calculated 
consideration to the prosaic, daily 
grind of household duties. Romance, 
ROSES and rice are the three R’s of 
many modern marriages. Falling 
love is a sweeping experience, and of 
course tradition maintains that it i 
the royal road to happiness. It is, in- 
deed it is, but people also have to 
live, to eat, sleep, wash dishes, hang 
out the laundry, cut the grass, shovel 
snow off the walks, pay the bills, do 
the shopping, and many more thing 
which romance never mentions. Ross 
fade and the birds get the rice. 












W int, WHAT DO YOUNG 
people think about this? Suppose wt 
ask them. The authors asked 1 
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young men and 100 young women to 
jist the reasons why people marry, 
and they all responded willingly. A 
list was provided which they were 
to check: 


e To have a home of your own 

e To have permanent companionship 

e To have someone to care for you 
in time of illness 

¢ To gain prestige in the community 

e To settle down and live comfort- 
ably 

e To raise a family 

e To carry on the family line 

e To inherit property, and so on 


THEY WERE ALSO ASKED to write 
down the reason they believe to be 
most important, even if they did not 
find it in the list. And then they were 
requested to number them all in order 
of importance. And what did they 
do? Out of the 200 a total of 196 
put down “The reason why people 
marry is because they are in love,” 
and they checked that as number one. 
Well enough. The answer they gave 
reveals their attitudes. 


te ANOTHER 100 GIRLS, 
under 20 years of age, and unmarried, 
were asked to check a list of respon- 
sibilities which must be carried out in 
family living, stating which are 
duties of the husband, which are 
duties of the wife, and which are 
mutual duties. To match their an- 
swers 100 single men, 20 to 25 years 
of age, were asked to check similar 
lists. Few, if any of the men and 
women had a chance to talk over the 
problems before answering. And 
what did they say? 

The girls (91 per cent of them) 
stated that it is the husband’s duty 
to provide food and shelter for the 
family, while 77 per cent of the boys 
gave the same answer. Quite a differ- 
ence of opinion (14 out of 100), is 
it not? Many of the young men, ap- 
parently, are far more willing that 
little wifie shall carry the dinner pail 
to and from work than the girls are 
to provide food and shelter. The 
courts and tradition say it is the hus- 
band’s responsibility. Do you suppose 
that there could arise any debate on 
that matter? So much for that ques- 
tion. What of the next? 


Wao SHOULD MAKE THE 
MARRIAGE PROPOSAL? Well, of all 
things! Tradition had decided that 
centuries ago! Or has it been decided? 
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Romance ... roses... rice 


Girls (97 out of the hundred) say 
that it is the man’s responsibility, and 
one coy little woman added this bit 
of feminine wisdom, “But the girl 
should make it as easy as possible for 
him.” The boys do not fully agree, 
however, for one out of five of them 
(19%) say that can be done by 
either one. 

That means sixteen out of 100 
differ with the girls. So if she happens 
to be waiting for the bended knee, he 
may be wondering why she is so shy. 
One out of five young men say that 
either one may propose; it makes no 
difference. And how is the girl to 
know whether the particular swain 
she may be interested in thinks that 
it is his duty, or hers. If he is bashful 
he may wish that she would “pop 
the question.” Perhaps the average 
young couple does not realize how 
much their attitudes differ, and very 
few ever take time to find out about 
the mutual ones. 

At any rate let us assume that they 
have been married, and very soon 
after the wedding, just when the bells 
cool off, they purchase a car. But 
who is going to decide what kind to 
buy? More than half of the young 


men claim that it is a masculine duty 
to make that decision, but only 29 
out of the roo girls agree with them 
on that point. This means that in 
one case out of every four there may 
be surprises when the brand new 
hubby picks out the car, for 69 girls 
(that is more than two thirds of them) 
believe that they should have done 
the selecting together. 

A roadster? Four-door? Blue, tan, 
green, black? What kind? There are 
many things to consider, and if the 
dominant young male drives up, as 
a surprise, in a new car, the little 
lady may feel that she has been given 
too little consideration. She may say 
nothing, but she may not forget it 
easily. There exists a bit of folklore 
among women that they should urge 
their males to make certain decisions, 
but always to give the men the op- 
portunity of thinking that they had 
hit upon the idea first. How many 
hold this view? And in how many 
cases will it work? 


ye THERE IS THE IM- 
PORTANT MATTER OF A HOME. Where 
will the couple live? Near her family, 
or near his, or just wherever fortune 
takes them? Nine girls out of ten 
believe that this is a matter on which 
both should decide, but only 79 out of 
100 males hold the same view. Pos- 
sibly eleven per cent of the young 
men maintain that when a girl mar- 
ries she should go, without any reser- 
vation, wherever her mate chooses to 
lead her. Do you, friend reader, con- 
sider that this question should be 
decided before an engagement takes 
place? Many girls have very positive 
ideas about this, and many of them 
get their way about it, too. 

And, of course, when the new home 
is set up, there will be a lot of 
shopping to do, but whose job is that? 
The girls maintain that it is a woman’s 
job (65 per cent of them), but only 
46 of the men agree; again we find a 
difference of opinion in one out of 
every five of the potential couple 
Somehow the idea is widespread tha 
women should do the shopping, but 
you will often see the males buying 
food or small equipment for the home. 

If it ever becomes a question whose 
duty it is, the young couple may have 
to compromise, and quickly, because 
few of them have ever agreed in 
advance how the matter should be 

(See page 44) 
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(From page 5) 
mend the world, and build upon the 
cold ashes of forgotten altars the light 
that shall lighten all nations, and bring 
them to the Lord. 

Moreover, in the discharge of its 
missionary obligation the Church must 
keep its wits. This obligation is con- 
stant, but it is not static. It is not to 
be considered out of the context of 
the very world in which the Church’s 
witness is to be borne. There is no 
debate of the proposition that the 
basic need of man is for redemption, 
and that the one way to meet that 
need is the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel. But the proclamation must be 
qualified by the mood that it addresses 
and the dispositions which, at any 
moment, dispose a man, or a society, 
to pay attention, or not. 

The conferees at Willingen felt “the 
tragic absence of a Chinese delega- 
tion” and were reminded “that the 
area of the world closed against for- 
eign missionary work and ecumenical 
relationships has vastly increased.” 
Their deliberations considered the 
“aggressive revivals within Hinduism, 
Buddhism and _ Islam; _ secularism 
spreading like a flood tide; anti-Chris- 
tian challenges, notably Communism, 
made more powerful by use of mod- 
ern propaganda techniques; the denial 
of religious freedom by totalitarian 
states and political religions.” 








A.cross tHe wortp TODAY 
events are moving with a pace that 
leaves the mind stunned and the will 
perplexed. 


“We hear the cry of the masses of man- 
kind for a better life expressed in de- 
mands for land reform, higher standards 
of living, national independence, and 
racial equality. We see the achievement 
of political independence and the end of 
colonialism over wide areas. There is a 
stirring of national and cultural loyal- 
ties. . . . Totalitarian states rule a large 
section of the world’s peoples and seek 
to shape popular beliefs. Secularism con- 
tinues to spread. In some areas there is a 
oar a of racial issues. . . . In wide 
regions of the world the major problem 
is hunger. . 


. . "Willingen Conference 
Report. 


Most certainly it is not the business 
of the Christian missionary enterprise 
to become the champion of one politi- 
cal philosophy as against another, or 


of one economic system in preference 
to another. The missionary from the 
United States, for instance, does not 
by his vocation become an advocate 
of the Bill of Rights, written into the 
Constitution of this Republic. His 
first business is to lead men to be- 
come citizens of that “city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God.” The truth about the busi- 
ness is when a believer becomes a 
citizen of this “New City,” he does 
not abrogate his citizenship in the land 
where he resides. He is subject to its 
laws, the pawn of its prejudices, the 
prey of its temptations. The Gospel 
is not declared in a social, political 
and economic void. The preacher 
does not preach to “neutral situa- 
tions,” or “neutral individuals.” 


An UNAWARENESS that 
something of a revolution is covering 
the face of the earth is as much a 
part of stupidity in confronting the 
missionary obligation as would be the 
case were a service of worship to be 
conducted in English for a population 
that spoke only French. Christianity 
is an “historical” religion. It is estab- 
lished upon actual events. It must re- 
late itself to the historical situations 
which it is commissioned to redeem. 
It has an eternal word, but that word 
is relevant to the timely conditions un- 
der which it is to be spoken. 

The missionary keeps confident 
hope in his endeavors because his faith 
is grounded in Him who is “the same, 
yesterday, today, and forever.” But 
this hope is never out of the context 
of “today.” Dr. Cecil Northcott put 
it right when he said: “Christianity 
has never been an other-worldly reli- 
gion in the sense that it has dismissed 
this world and its affairs. It is solidly 
within them.” (Christian World Mis- 
sion, page 14, United Society for 
Christian Literature, Lutterworth 
Press, London.) Men and women 
caught in the haunting confusions of 
our generation said at Willingen: 


“Our Lord bade His disciples discern the 
signs of the times. To human sight this 
may be a time of darkness and confusion. 
But eyes opened by the Crucified will 
discern in it such signs of God’s sover- 
eign rule. . .. When all things are shaken, 
when. familiar landmarks are blotted out, 
when war and tumult engulf us, when all 
human pride and pretension are humbled, 
we proclaim anew the hidden reign of 
our crucified and ascended Lord. We 
summon all Christians to come forth 


(See page 59) 


| SAW 
CHRIST’S 
MESSENGER! 


By KIM TAI WHAN 


MR. KIM is a Korean soldier who was 
with Chaplain Cumming when he was 
with the 1st Cavalry Division. He was 
severely wounded and hospitalized but 
is now back with his outfit, though walk- 
ing with a crutch. 


Tazz YEARS AGO the 
North Korean Communist troops 
came down to South Korea. We left 
our Capital, Seoul City, and went to 
the south a little. After two months, 
United Nations forces came into Ko- 
rea. UN forces went up north and 
farther north. . . . So I must follow 
the army. in the 15th Medical Bn., ist 
Cavalry Division. 

We went up to recently acquired 
Manchuria, but Chinese Communist 
troops came. We return back a little 
sO we came to Sun Chun. After some 
days when we finished work an 
American came and spoke to me in 
Korean language. 

I was very much surprised so I said 
to him “Are you a chaplain?” He 
said, “Yes, I am.” He was always kind 
and friendly to all. When wounded 
boys were brought in from battle- 
field, he comforted and helped them 
with his manner. 

After Chaplain Cumming came we 
observed Sunday for the first time. 
We kept him busy preaching many 
places, sometimes to Gl’s, sometimes 
to Korean soldiers. Some Korean sol- 
diers don’t understand about God so 
he preached God’s Word to them and 
he went up to the front attack where 
Communist ammunition fell around 
like rain. But he was not afraid, he led 
our worship service like this. 


He WOULD Go OUT in bit- 
ter cold, sometimes fourteen below 
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zero, weather to preach and I was 
afraid he could not stand such cold, 
but he kept on preaching and he 
listened to many soldiers’ troubles 
kindly. He did not think about him- 
self—just others. He was a man of 
merit to my country and the people, 
because he is a precious Christ mes- 
senger! 

After some months we have sad 
time. Why? Chaplain Cumming leave 
the rst Cavalry Division. He went to 
another place—to a POW Camp. 
There he works with North Korean 
soldier-prisoners. He went there and 
now leads them in worship of God. 

I do pray to God Chaplain Cum- 
ming always has healthy body and 
great strength to preach about Christ. 
Korean people need him. END 





@ Above: Chaplain Bruce Cumming holds Korean 
services for members of the Ist Republic of Korea 
Army @ Chaplain Harold O. Prudell of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Chaplain Cumming of Miami, Florida, and 
Chaplain Richard S. Lipsey of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
discuss the Korean hymnal. 
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Front row: Mrs. Fanny Verdell, treasurer of Westside’s Sunday school; Miss Charlene 
Almond, secretary and pianist; Rev. Lawrence Bottoms, assistant, Division of Negro 
Work, Board of Church Extension; Richard Acchini, elder in Calvary Church; Rev. Fred 
J. Harmon, First Church. Back row: Rev. G. W. Gideon and Herschel Thornton, West- 
side’s pastor and Sunday school superintendent; Rev. William T. Iverson; Robert W. 
Farmer and L. L. Freeman, elders in Calvary Church. 


By WILLIAM T. IVERSON 


Pastor, Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Elberton, Georgia 


I HAVE THREE CHILDREN, 
all of whom are quite wonderful, and 
as any proud father, I love to tell 
about them. 

The first child is a spiritual child, 
and her name is the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church. This child came into 
the world when I was an inexperi- 
enced, hesitating, and under-devel- 
oped student at Columbia Theological 
Seminary. After some eight months 
of ministry under God’s hand, and in 
spite of many mistakes, the Calvary 
Church was born October 15, 1950. 
This was the greatest thrill of my life 
up to this point. This church was a 
precocious child, and she walked im- 
mediately. Starting with 58 members, 
she has doubled her membership and 
built a beautiful educational plant, 
and yet has always been self-support- 
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ing. Upon graduation from seminary, 
I was ordained as her pastor, a privi- 
lege for which I am thankful, and a 
call which Christ will fulfill through 
me. 


My SECOND CHILD IS A 
soy. His name is Daniel. Sometimes 
he makes me wish for the same power 
to shut the mouth of Daniel that shut 
the lions’ mouths. This young fellow 
is but seven months old, but has 


promise already of being a great 
preacher like his grandfather, whose 
name he bears. He has furnished his 
daddy with the finest of experiential 
material on love, fatherhood, sonship, 
faithfulness, and patience. Already 
he can speak “fluidly” (though I must 
admit that it is in some unknown 
tongue). He has been a real help to 
me in my meditation and study by 
reminding me to rise very, very early 
to feed on the sincere milk of the 
Word—but not until he has had his 
due portion. 

Now this third child is one of an- 
other complexion . . . it is a colored 
baby. Let me tell you of her nativity, 
and how the Star of Bethlehem led 
us to her. 


As I DROVE FROM TIME TO 
TIME to the local radio station, | 
noticed this colored district which 
was a mile from the main settlement, 
separated by a fine residential area. 
I wondered if there was a church. | 
looked and found one, but what a 
church! It has not been used, except 
for firewood, in the past fifteen years. 
The floors were gone, the founda- 
tions crumbling, the roof was rent, 
the windows were but gaping holes. 
Here was a graphic picture of the 
spiritual life of the community which 
had no church—rotten with decay, 
the foundations crumbling. I thought 
that perhaps somehow God could use 
us to build a church there for His 
greater glory. 
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... As long as black people are born as white 


people are, they need to be born anew by the 
hearing of the Word, even as we. As long as that 
Jones Street community was in the world, I was 
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responsible 


—William T. Iverson 
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The session was presented with the 
challenge and they accepted it. This 
was a very unwise thing for a young, 
struggling church to do. Here we 
were adopting a baby when we were 
still a babe in arms. Fortunately, those 
arms are the Everlasting Arms which 
always undergird us, and He who 
holds us has said, “Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou has or- 
dained strength. ... God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise.” 


So WE STARTED OUR WORK 
with a census which discovered 250 
people in the community in 78 family 
groups, and with 113 children. The 
lovely new school in the center of the 
area was made available to us by the 
school board, which board is made 
up of Christian men, and which board 
enabled the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church (my first child) to begin in 
a grammar school. One elder with a 
gift for teaching, Mr. R. H. White- 
side, would be the adult Sunday 
school teacher. 

The rest of the leaders would be 
Negro Christians who were found 
by hunting and fishing, and they were 
good leaders. Some of our help among 
the colored friends belonged to 
churches fifteen or twenty miles 
away. They represented seven 
churches in the county, and none 
Presbyterian. These people wanted a 
church of any name for the sake of 
their children, and how thankful I 
was and still am for each of these 
faithful “midwives,” who helped to 
bring forth this child out of the fer- 
tile matrix of the community. 


Many WONDERED AT IT 
ALL and with muffled laughter 
thought, “Can a Presbyterian Church 
be born there, and among colored 
people who have never been Presby- 
terians, or in a Presbyterian Church?” 
Let me tell the world, “Jt Can Hap- 
pen Anywhere!” 
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Incidentally, Negro work in a small 
Georgia town is not easy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it can be dangerous to 
the unity of the church and the neck 
of the minister. I have heard of short 
ministries because spiritually people 
won’t read the Bible in black and 
white. 

I was just a young, enthusiastic 
preacher who believed that Christ 
was not the propitiation for my sins 
only, but for the whole world. As 
long as that Jones Street community 
was in the world, I was responsible. 
As long as black people were born as 
white people are, they needed to be 
born anew by the hearing of the 
Word, even as we. 


Tere WERE A_ GREAT 
NUMBER of mistakes and failures, but 
we were willing to trust God with 
those stumbling stones, that He might 
make them steppingstones to success. 
I had much criticism, but not too 


much. It was enough to make me 
more careful, to educate me on the 
ways of the southern mind (I was 
raised in Miami, a veritable Yankee 
land). The sharp criticism we get 
may point the way to success and 
spur us on to achievement. 

We met with the Negro leaders, 
and then met to organize the Sunday 
school with about 45 present. On this 
first Sunday of January, 1952, I 
learned of a pleasure all preachers 
should have. The most intent and re- 
sponsive congregation I ever preached 
to was that group of colored friends 
that day. They had not had their 
literature, so we did not have regular 
classes. I brought a message from Mat- 
thew 9 on the Shepherd and the 
sheep. They loved the Word simply 
presented from the Bible, and have 
thrived on it. Especially was there a 
growth in grace in the adult class as 
Elder Whiteside taught from week 
to week. 


Over ATTENDANCE ON SPE- 
CIAL OCCASIONS soared at times to 175, 
but the average through the year was 
from 40 to 50. After Sunday school, 
there was a 30-minute service in 
which a simple teaching message was 
brought, often using the blackboard. 
We never gave an invitation to ac- 
cept the Saviour for this reason. The 
Negro is so deeply religious, that he 
responds to the call of Christ because 





Charter members of Westside Presbyterian Church. Man seated front on the row is 
the one ruling elder. 
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By WILLIAM T. IVERSON 


Pastor, Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Elberton, Georgia 


I HAVE THREE CHILDREN, 
all of whom are quite wonderful, and 
as any proud father, I love to tell 
about them. 

The first child is a spiritual child, 
and her name is the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church. This child came into 
the world when I was an inexperi- 
enced, hesitating, and under-devel- 
oped student at Columbia Theological 
Seminary. After some eight months 
of ministry under God’s hand, and in 
spite of many mistakes, the Calvary 
Church was born October 15, 1950. 
This was the greatest thrill of my life 
up to this point. This church was a 
precocious child, and she walked im- 
mediately. Starting with 58 members, 
she has doubled her membership and 
built a beautiful educational plant, 
and yet has always been self-support- 
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ing. Upon graduation from seminary, 
I was ordained as her pastor, a privi- 
lege for which I am thankful, and a 
call which Christ will fulfill through 


me. 


My SECOND CHILD IS A 
poy. His name is Daniel. Sometimes 
he makes me wish for the same power 
to shut the mouth of Daniel that shut 
the lions’ mouths. This young fellow 
is but seven months old, but has 


promise already of being a great 
preacher like his grandfather, whose 
name he bears. He has furnished his 
daddy with the finest of experiential 
material on love, fatherhood, sonship, 
faithfulness, and patience. Already 
he can speak “fluidly” (though I must 
admit that it is in some unknown 
tongue). He has been a real help to 
me in my meditation and study by 
reminding me to rise very, very early 
to feed on the sincere milk of the 
Word—but not until he has had his 
due portion. 

Now this third child is one of an- 
other complexion . . . it is a colored 
baby. Let me tell you of her nativity, 
and how the Star of Bethlehem led 
us to her. 


As I DROVE FROM TIME TO 
TIME to the local radio station, | 
noticed this colored district which 
was a mile from the main settlement, 
separated by a fine residential area. 
I wondered if there was a church. | 
looked and found one, but what a 
church! It has not been used, except 
for firewood, in the past fifteen years. 
The floors were gone, the founda- 
tions crumbling, the roof was rent, 
the windows were but gaping holes. 
Here was a graphic picture of the 
spiritual life of the community which 
had no church—rotten with decay, 
the foundations crumbling. I thought 
that perhaps somehow God could use 
us to build a church there for His 
greater glory. 
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... As long as black people are born as white 


people are, they need to be born anew by the 
hearing of the Word, even as we. As long as that 
Jones Street community was in the world, I was 
responsible!” —William T. Iverson 
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The session was presented with the 
challenge and they accepted it. This 
was a very unwise thing for a young, 
struggling church to do. Here we 
were adopting a baby when we were 
still a babe in arms. Fortunately, those 
arms are the Everlasting Arms which 
always undergird us, and He who 
holds us has said, “Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou has or- 
dained strength. ... God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise.” 


So WE STARTED OUR WORK 
with a census which discovered 250 
people in the community in 78 family 
groups, and with 113 children. The 
lovely new school in the center of the 
area was made available to us by the 
school board, which board is made 
up of Christian men, and which board 
enabled the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church (my first child) to begin in 
a grammar school. One elder with a 
gift for teaching, Mr. R. H. White- 
side, would be the adult Sunday 
school teacher. 

The rest of the leaders would be 
Negro Christians who were found 
by hunting and fishing, and they were 
good leaders. Some of our help among 
the colored friends belonged to 
churches fifteen or twenty miles 
away. They represented seven 
churches in the county, and none 
Presbyterian. These people wanted a 
church of any name for the sake of 
their children, and how thankful I 
was and still am for each of these 
faithful “midwives,” who helped to 
bring forth this child out of the fer- 
tile matrix of the community. 


Many WONDERED AT IT 
ALL and with muffled laughter 
thought, “Can a Presbyterian Church 
be born there, and among colored 
people who have never been Presby- 
terians, or in a Presbyterian Church?” 
Let me tell the world, “Jt Can Hap- 
pen Anywhere!” 
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Incidentally, Negro work in a small 
Georgia town is not easy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it can be dangerous to 
the unity of the church and the neck 
of the minister. I have heard of short 
ministries because spiritually people 
won't read the Bible in black and 
white. 

I was just a young, enthusiastic 
preacher who believed that Christ 
was not the propitiation for my sins 
only, but for the whole world. As 
long as that Jones Street community 
was in the world, I was responsible. 
As long as black people were born as 
white people are, they needed to be 
born anew by the hearing of the 
Word, even as we. 


"Tere WERE A_ GREAT 
NUMBER of mistakes and failures, but 
we were willing to trust God with 
those stumbling stones, that He might 
make them steppingstones to success. 
I had much criticism, but not too 


much. It was enough to make me 
more careful, to educate me on the 
ways of the southern mind (I was 
raised in Miami, a veritable Yankee 
land). The sharp criticism we get 
may point the way to success and 
spur us on to achievement. 

We met with the Negro leaders, 
and then met to organize the Sunday 
school with about 45 present. On this 
first Sunday of January, 1952, I 
learned of a pleasure all preachers 
should have. The most intent and re- 
sponsive congregation I ever preached 
to was that group of colored friends 
that day. They had not had their 
literature, so we did not have regular 
classes. I brought a message from Mat- 
thew 9 on the Shepherd and the 
sheep. They loved the Word simply 
presented from the Bible, and have 
thrived on it. Especially was there a 
growth in grace in the adult class as 
Elder Whiteside taught from week 
to week. 


Ove ATTENDANCE ON SPE- 
CIAL OCCASIONS soared at times to 175, 
but the average through the year was 
from 40 to 50. After Sunday school, 
there was a 30-minute service in 
which a simple teaching message was 
brought, often using the blackboard. 
We never gave an invitation to ac- 
cept the Saviour for this reason. The 
Negro is so deeply religious, that he 
responds to the call of Christ because 
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he “feels that way.” We wanted to 
instruct with a content of faith, so 
that they could all “believe that way,” 
and have a zeal according to knowl- 
edge. 

In the year’s program there were 
slides and movies. In the summer we 
had a vacation Bible school averaging 
close to one hundred with adult stu- 
dents. It was the first school for ev- 
ery one of the pupils. The teachers 
grew with the children. Miss Mary 
Ella Mize, a Flora Macdonald stu- 
dent, was the human reason for this 
success. At the end of the summer, 
we examined the work, and felt the 
need of an evangelistic service led by 
a Negro Presbyterian minister. We 
white leaders can only carry the 
work so far. Now one of their own 
was needed to crystallize the work. 


We procuren THe serv- 
ices of a retired minister, Rev. George 
Washington Gideon. Dr. Manford 
G. Gutzke, of Columbia Seminary, 
had told me of this man and of his 
devotion to Christ. He had been the 
pastor for 25 years of the largest 
Negro Presbyterian church in what 
was then Snedecor Memorial Synod. 
The news spread fast about his com- 
ing, and on Sunday evening, October 
19, there were 200 present to see this 
= flesh and _ blood 

egro Presbyterian preacher! On that 
occasion, a splendid Negro choir, from 
the Trinity Church in Decatur, came 
to be with us, with their pastor and 
session. One elder was an old friend, 
“Plato,” the famous Columbia Sem- 
inary cook. 

From this point on, Presbyterianism 
has won its way in the community. 
The meeting was a great success. The 
first invitations to confess Christ were 
given, and we had fifteen professions. 
A petition to the Georgia-Carolina 
Presbytery, now a member of the 
Synod of Georgia, was circulated, and 
35 names were secured for Presbyte- 
rianism. All of these received instruc- 
tion for four successive Thursday 
nights, preparatory to membership in 
the new church. 

The Rev. Mr. Gideon had returned 
to Atlanta with glowing reports for 
Dr. Alex Batchelor. In spite of a 
heavy schedule and sickness, he 
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quickly «arranged to meet ‘with a 
group of interested men in Elberton 
and the steps of organization were 
outlined. 


Mr. cweon was to come 
TWICE A MONTH to maintain the 
ground with the Negro leadership, 
and we could organize as things de- 
veloped. Progress was swift, and by 
January 18, 1953, the Clerk and Mod- 
erator of Georgia-Carolina Presbytery 
had arranged for a call meeting in 
Elberton. 

When this occasion arrived, I was 
excited in much the same manner as 
when Danny was born, and wore out 
about the same amount of shoe 
leather. The school was full to over- 
flowing, for everyone wanted to see 
this Presbyterian baby born, and the 
doctor who would deliver it, i. e., 
the colored Presbyters from all over 
two states. It was born much more 
expeditiously than the other two chil- 
dren of whom I spoke, and I do com- 
mend to all my brethren the example 
of these good, orderly, and to-the- 
point Presbyters. The Stated Clerk, 
Rev. E. E. Newberry was masterful. 
The Moderator, Elder J. A. Lowe, 
was moderate indeed, especially with 
words. Most Presbyteries need no 
anesthetic to put everyone to sleep. 


Wen, ANYWAY, THE 
BABY WAS BORN without giving the fa- 
ther heart-failure, and it was healthy, 
weighing in at 31 members. Since 
then it has gained four more by letter 
and by profession. Such a healthy 
child should continue to grow, and 
someday, perhaps, have children of its 
own. 

Sometime ago, my missionary sister 
wrote an article with the title, “It 
Can Happen Anywhere!” In this she 
told an amazing and yet simple story 
of how her father started a church 
in a dance hall, preaching the Word 
of God, and how that church grew 
to be a mighty citadel of the faith, 
its influence circling the globe. 

Again let us say those words, “It 
can happen anywhere!” Negro Pres- 
byterian churches can spring up all 
over the South, anywhere and any- 
time, because of the following simple 
facts: 


1) The Negro is spiritually starved, 
= 2 hungry for the Word of 
od. 


2) He will come gratefully to the 
hand that will feed him, and 
satisfy his famished soul. 


3) The Presbyterian hand, which 
holds the Bible, can satisfy that 
need. 


To ILLUSTRATE THOSE 
FIRST TWO POINTS, let me tell you of 
our own situation. On the first Sun- 
day we had ever met, there had been 
only one chapter of the Bible read by 
the whole group. It was not their 
fault. No one showed them the need 
of spiritual nurture, and then, too, 
they did not know how to find their 
food. Today, almost every member 
of the church has a Bible, brings it, 
uses it, and loves it. Even little chil- 
dren try to “read” John 3:16 upside 
down in Habakkuk. There are many, 
many chapters read and studied in the 
week, and not just a few family altars. 
We have about 35 others who are not 
church members who come and work 
faithfully, because they are hungry 
for the Word of God. Who wants to 
live on one very, very scanty meal a 
week? Not the Negro. 

Can the Presbyterian hand satisfy 
this hunger? The first article of our 
Confession and its first emphasis is 
the Bible. It takes an educated min- 
ister to adequately teach the Bible 
in the terms of the marvelous articles 
that follow the first one. We do edu- 
cate our Negro ministry, quite well 
in the present, and plan to do this 
even better in the near future. Ne- 
groes are intelligent, most of them 
can read, and they are not easily 
satisfied with shallow, dull preachers. 

The Presbyterian Church today has 
an open door through the open Book, 
if there are open hearts to take up 
the clear challenge. It can happen, 
but it won’t happen if we think that 
our job is simply to win the Cav- 
casians, and the Division of Negro 
Work with only two staff members 
is to win the millions of Negroes. It 
will happen if we start right where 
we are at any cost, in the light of the 
price of Calvary, and persevere by 
His grace until such a child as ours 
is born in your town. Such a child 
will have happy earthly parents, but 
it will be a crown of glory to the 
heavenly Father, and a diadem in the 
hand of His Son. - 
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MEDITATION 


Psalms We Sing from Our Hymnals 


“OQ Worship the King’’— Psalm 104 


Bees the Lord, O my soul, sang the psalmist of old; 
“O Worship the King!” echoes the lovely 19th Cen- 
tury hymn. Together they furnish for us a paean of 
praise unto our God, who has blessed us so richly in 
creation, providence, salvation, and the sanctifying 
friendship and guidance of His Spirit. 

The first picture created in our minds by this psalm- 
hymn is that of our MAKER, “the Ancient of Days,” 
“all glorious above,” clothed with honor and majesty, 
“whose robe is the light, whose canopy space,” who 
laid the foundations of the earth that it should not be 
removed forever. 

Surely our adoration turns first to God, the Creator, 
who made all things of nothing by the word of His 
power. Thinking men all through the ages have seen 
about them in the physical world, and within them- 
selves, abundant evidences of some higher power; so, 
they have asked repeatedly with different voices, “W hat 
power?” Men of deeper spiritual insight have queried, 
“Who?” The God-inspired psalmist gives to man God’s 
own answer to this great question of the human soul 
when he cries, O Lord my God ... Thou didst set the 
earth on its foundations; the hymn writer joins this 
mighty affirmation with the reverent words: 


“The earth, with its store of wonders untold, 
Almighty, Thy power hath founded of old; 
Hath ’stablished it fast by a changeless decree, 
And round it hath cast, like a mantle, the sea.” 


As OUR MIND’S EYE GAZES ENTRANCED upon the Lord as 
Creator, almost imperceptibly the picture in psalm and 
hymn changes to the God who is just as truly Man’s 
DEFENDER. The human mind, groping for an answer 
to its “Who created?” wonders simultaneously, “And 
who sustains, who preserves and governs, once having 
created?” Divine inspiration truly gives the answer: 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom bast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches! The 
hymn writer speaks of “our Shield and Defender,” and 
the psalmist sees ample evidence of God’s providence 
all about: in nature—[the waters] go up by the moun- 
tains; they go down by the valleys unto the place which 
thou hast founded for them... they turn not again to 
cover the earth; within the animal kingdom. . . . He 
sendeth the springs into the valleys ... they give drink 
to every beast of the field.... He causeth the grass to 
grow for the cattle. ... The trees of the Lord are full 


of sap... where the birds make their nests; and most 
clearly for mankind—[He causeth] herb for the serv- 
ice of man: that be may bring forth food out of the 
earth; and ... bread which strengtheneth man’s beart. 
He concludes—of nature, animals, and man—Tbese all 
wait upon thee; that thou mayest give them their 
meat in due season: while the hymn echoes: 


“Thy bountiful care what tongue can recite? 

It breathes in the air, it shines in the light, 

It streams from the hills, it descends to the plain, 
And sweetly distills in the dew and the rain.” 


Even WHILE SINGING A CAROL OF PRAISE to the God of 
creation and providence, the authors in both psalm and 
hymn recognize the further terrible need of mankind 
for salvation, and both make reference to our God as 
REDEEMER also. Says the psalmist, who knew how 
our first parents, created in the image of God and 
sustained by His providence, fell from the estate 
wherein they were created, by sinning against God: 
Thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good. 
Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou takest 
away their breath, they die and return to their dust. 
Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created; and 
thou renewest the face of the earth ... the Lord shall 
rejoice in his works. The hymnist exclaims, “O tell of 
His might, O sing of His grace!” and truly compre- 
hend divine redemption when he declares: 


“Frail children of dust, and feeble as frail, 

In Thee do we trust, nor find Thee to fail, 

Thy mercies how tender, how firm to the end! 
Our Maker, Defender, Redeemer and Friend.” 


So rich an experience of our God would not be 
complete without a recognition of His continuing bless- 
ings upon us in day-to-day companionship and guid- 
ance; thus, both psalm and hymn show us the Lord as 
our FRIEND. Admittedly we are “frail children of 
dust,” but our hearts compel us to “gratefully sing His 
power and His love.” As one speaks of a beloved friend, 
the psalmist says in quiet confidence, “My meditation 
of him shall be sweet: I will be glad in the Lord. 

I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live!” 

“Our Maker, Defender, Redeemer, and Friend!” 

—(MRS, ROBERT S.) MARY W. HOUGH 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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BOYOLOGY 








(From page 13) 
is not to be noticed too closely. You 
can safely leave him alone and trust 
him to make the right decision avhen 
honor is at stake. 

It was once thought that a boy of 
this age was to be seen and not heard. 
He was to be looked at but not lis- 
tened to. That was poor psychology. 
We now know the reverse is true. 
Listen to him, but don’t look at him, 
especially, when because of his awk- 
wardness, he gets himself into all sorts 
of predicaments. 


W ue YOU ASK HIM TO 
BRING A DIsH and he drops it, and in 
picking up the pieces, he gets tangled 
up in his legs and falls all over the 
floor, try not to see him. He hates 
this more than you do, and will love 
anyone who looks in the opposite di- 
rection and fails to comment on his 
original act. 

Finally, we will do well to give this 
boy the run of the home just as 
teachers will give him the run of his 
mind without too much curbing, carp- 
ing or criticizing. 

No rug was ever too fine for a boy 
to romp on. It’s better to have some 
dirt and noise in the house and the 
boy there, than to have the cleanest 
house on earth and the boy adrift. 

I have known some mothers who 
were so fastidious about keeping the 
house looking just right, that they 
were glad to have the boy elsewhere, 
maybe with other boys on the streets, 
or with the neighbor, just anywhere 
except at home. They kept the house 
for company, not for their boy’s com- 
fort. And today those mothers would 
give all they have if they could only 
once more hear that boy’s footsteps 
on the porch, and see him romping on 
the rugs. 

If they could only again hear his 
yells of happiness in the house, which 
they wouldn’t tolerate when he was 
present with them, they would give 
all they’ve got; because now it’s only 
a house, not a home, since he is gone, 
and maybe forever. 

The beautiful furniture is still there, 
daily dusted and unused. This boy of 
theirs that they never understood, has 
quit the school, the church and home 
alike. He has joined the other half 
million drifters of the nation. They 
understood him. END 


THEY 


SPEAK 


ee Y LIFE IS MUCH RICHER because they crossed my path,” 
is the testimony of thousands of Christians who had 
the privilege of knowing and hearing two great 
world Christians, Mrs. C. S. Harrington and Mrs. J. M. Wil- 
liams, Jr. God has called both of these to His heavenly home, 
yet their lives and witness continue to speak to us. 

For six years they each gave of their consecrated talents in 
service as members of the Assembly’s Board of Women’s 
Work. From the messages used in the memorial service held 
at the March meeting of the Board of Women’s Work and 
from other testimonies of appreciation of these two great 
spirits, the following tributes are given. Such words give proof 
of their devoted love for God and their fellow men—a love 
that yet speaks. 
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It was on December 
3, 1952, that MRS. C. Ss. 
HARRINGTON answered 
the call of her Lord 
and entered her heav- 
enly home. Her death 
came just at the time 
she had planned to sail 
for India on a mission 
for her Church—to at- 
tend the meeting of the 
Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. She was elected to 
this Committee (as one of the two women mem- 
bers on a 90 member committee) at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam in 1948, which she attended as one of 
our Assembly-elected representatives. 





She longed to complete that mission, but God had 
other plans for her. She had lived so fully, so 
courageously, and so ecumenically, that the impress 
of her life lives on in the hearts and lives of us all. 


She made Church history live. Her messages spoke 
clearly of God’s plan for His world-wide Church. 
Through her zeal for the ecumenical Church, she 
lighted a torch for us to pass on, unextinguished, to 
others. 


Her rich, Christian heritage, her unusually fine 
educational preparation, her love and devotion to 
her church, all enabled her to serve in many places 
of leadership—President of Women of the Church, 
First Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas, of 
which she was a member many years; President of 
Women of the Church, Brazos Presbytery; Presi- 
dent, Women of the Church, Texas Synod; Chair- 
man of the Board of Women’s Work for two years 
and at the time of her death Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Board of Women’s Work. 


Many honors came to Estelle Porter Harrington, 
among these, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities, conferred by Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas, yet the characteristic of her life most often 
referred to by her friends was her humility. As she 
gave so untiringly of her eminent ability to make 
known Christ and His way of life for all the world, 
her life spoke of the meekness of wisdom from 
above. She was a radiant, humble laborer for her 
Master. 


dt tiddidindandindindindd 


MRS. J. M. WILLIAMS, 
jr. of McConnells, S. 
C., was called to her 
heavenly home on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953, after an 
illness of four months. 
Throughout the days 
of her illness, though 
she suffered much, she 
bore a cheerful witness 
to the sustaining grace 
of her Lord. 

During the years of her service on the Assembly’s 
Board of Women’s Work, Mrs. Williams was secre- 
tary for two terms. Prior to her service on the 
Board she served as the president of the Women of 
the Church of the Synod of South Carolina and as 
the president of the Women of the Church of 
Bethel Presbytery. She gave of herself fully in every 
task to which she was appointed. 

In her local church, Bethesda Presbyterian Church, 
Mrs. Williams was an invaluable member—sharing 
in all phases of its program. At the time of her death 
she was the teacher of the young matron’s Sunday 
school class. She was the inspiration of many of the 
activities of her church and of Christian service in 
her community. 

For some years Mrs. Williams taught in the public 
schools of McConnells; she left the impress of Chris- 
tian commitment and daily Christian living upon the 
lives of countless children to whom her voice, 
though now silent, will ever be heard in their hearts, 
pointing them to her Saviour. 

Her life was one of usefulness and service in civic 
as well as religious affairs. At her death Mrs. Wil- 
liams was a director of the Nature Museum of 
Rock Hill, a member of the Council of Delegates 
of the New York County Education Association. She 
also served as trustee of Queens College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Williams was a favorite friend of old and 
young alike. Wherever she moved Ione Ashe Wil- 
liams was an example of humble, gentle, joyous 
Christian faith; and called all who knew her to a 
finer appreciation of the deeper things of life. All of 
her comrades in the service of Christ thank God for 
the privilege of having known and worked with this 
one who “though dead, yet speaketh” a challenge 
to our hearts to carry on for Christ. 

—ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF WOMEN’S WORK. 
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(From page 13) 
is not to be noticed too closely. You 
can safely leave him alone and trust 
him to make the right decision when 
honor is at stake. 

It was once thought that a boy of 
this age was to be seen and not heard. 
He was to be looked at but not lis- 
tened to. That was poor psychology. 
We now know the reverse is true. 
Listen to him, but don’t look at him, 
especially, when because of his awk- 
wardness, he gets himself into all sorts 
of predicaments. 








W en YOU ASK HIM TO 
BRING A DISH and he drops it, and in 
picking up the pieces, he gets tangled 
up in his legs and falls all over the 
floor, try not to see him. He hates 
this more than you do, and will love 
anyone who looks in the opposite di- 
rection and fails to comment on his 
original act. 

Finally, we will do well to give this 
boy the run of the home just as 
teachers will give him the run of his 
mind without too much curbing, carp- 
ing or criticizing. 

No rug was ever too fine for a boy 
to romp on. It’s better to have some 
dirt and noise in the house and the 
boy there, than to have the cleanest 
house on earth and the boy adrift. 

I have known some mothers who 
were so fastidious about keeping the 
house looking just right, that they 
were glad to have the boy elsewhere, 
maybe with other boys on the streets, 
or with the neighbor, just anywhere 
except at home. They kept the house 
for company, not for their boy’s com- 
fort. And today those mothers would 
give all they have if they could only 
once more hear that boy’s footsteps 
on the porch, and see him romping on 
the rugs. 

If they could only again hear his 
yells of happiness in the house, which 
they wouldn’t tolerate when he was 
present with them, they would give 
all they’ve got; because now it’s only 
a house, not a home, since he is gone, 
and maybe forever. 

The beautiful furniture is still there, 
daily dusted and unused. This boy of 
theirs that they never understood, has 
quit the school, the church and home 
alike. He has joined the other half 
million drifters of the nation. They 
understood him. END 
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ee Y LIFE IS MUCH RICHER because they crossed my path,” 
is the testimony of thousands of Christians who had 
the privilege of knowing and hearing two great 
world Christians, Mrs. C. S. Harrington and Mrs. J. M. Wil- 
liams, Jr. God has called both of these to His heavenly home, 
yet their lives and witness continue to speak to us. 

For six years they each gave of their consecrated talents in 
service as members of the Assembly’s Board of Women’s 
Work. From the messages used in the memorial service held 
at the March meeting of the Board of Women’s Work and 
from other testimonies of appreciation of these two great 
spirits, the following tributes are given. Such words give proof 
of their devoted love for God and their fellow men—a love 
that yet speaks. 
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It was on December 
3, 1952, that MRS. C. S. 
HARRINGTON answered 
the call of her Lord 
and entered her heav- 
enly home. Her death 
came just at the time 
she had planned to sail 
for India on a mission 
for her Church—to at- 
tend the meeting of the 
Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. She was elected to 
this Committee (as one of the two women mem- 
bers on a 90 member committee) at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam in 1948, which she attended as one of 
our Assembly-elected representatives. 





She longed to complete that mission, but God had 
other plans for her. She had lived so fully, so 
courageously, and so ecumenically, that the impress 
of her life lives on in the hearts and lives of us all. 


She made Church history live. Her messages spoke 
clearly of God’s plan for His world-wide Church. 
Through her zeal for the ecumenical Church, she 
lighted a torch for us to pass on, unextinguished, to 
others. 


Her rich, Christian heritage, her unusually fine 
educational preparation, her love and devotion to 
her church, all enabled her to serve in many places 
of leadership—President of Women of the Church, 
First Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas, of 
which she was a member many years; President of 
Women of the Church, Brazos Presbytery; Presi- 
dent, Women of the Church, Texas Synod; Chair- 
man of the Board of Women’s Work for two years 
and at the time of her death Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Board of Women’s Work. 


Many honors came to Estelle Porter Harrington, 
among these, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Humanities, conferred by Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas, yet the characteristic of her life most often 
referred to by her friends was her humility. As she 
gave so untiringly of her eminent ability to make 
known Christ and His way of life for all the world, 
her life spoke of the meekness of wisdom from 


above. She was a radiant, humble laborer for her 
Master. 
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MRS. J. M. WILLIAMS, 
jr. of McConnells, S. 
C., was called to her 
heavenly home on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953, after an 
illness of four months. 
Throughout the days 
of her illness, though 
she suffered much, she 
bore a cheerful witness 
to the sustaining grace 
of her Lord. 

During the years of her service on the Assembly’s 
Board of Women’s Work, Mrs. Williams was secre- 
tary for two terms. Prior to her service on the 
Board she served as the president of the Women of 
the Church of the Synod of South Carolina and as 
the president of the Women of the Church of 
Bethel Presbytery. She gave of herself fully in every 
task to which she was appointed. 

In her local church, Bethesda Presbyterian Church, 
Mrs. Williams was an invaluable member—sharing 
in all phases of its program. At the time of her death 
she was the teacher of the young matron’s Sunday 
school class. She was the inspiration of many of the 
activities of her church and of Christian service in 
her community. 

For some years Mrs. Williams taught in the public 
schools of McConnells; she left the impress of Chris- 
tian commitment and daily Christian living upon the 
lives of countless children to whom her voice, 
though now silent, will ever be heard in their hearts, 
pointing them to her Saviour. 

Her life was one of usefulness and service in civic 
as well as religious affairs. At her death Mrs. Wil- 
liams was a director of the Nature Museum of 
Rock Hill, a member of the Council of Delegates 
of the New York County Education Association. She 
also served as trustee of Queens College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Williams was a favorite friend of old and 
young alike. Wherever she moved Ione Ashe Wil- 
liams was an example of humble, gentle, joyous 
Christian faith; and called all who knew her to a 
finer appreciation of the deeper things of life. All of 
her comrades in the service of Christ thank God for 
the privilege of having known and worked with this 
one who “though dead, yet speaketh” a challenge 
to our hearts to carry on for Christ. 

—ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF WOMEN’S WORK. 
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They Laid Their Handy 


By R. W. REINHOLD 


Evangelistic Missionary Moma 
Congo Belge, Africa 


Y estervay AS THE FIFTH 
GRADE WAS REVIEWING Acts the ques- 
tion was asked, “How were those 
who were chosen to be deacons set 
apart for their new responsibilities?” 
Most everyone knew the answer. “By 
prayer and the laying on of hands.” 
The next question was, “How are 
elders and pastors set apart for their 
work in the church today?” The an- 
swer to this question was not quite 
so easy. However, two boys in that 
class were able to reply intelligently 
because they had witnessed the ordi- 
nation of Kahinga Barnabas just last 
Sunday. 

It had been our privilege last week 
to take these two boys, Mukuma and 
Muangala, to their home village of 
Tshikunyi to witness the ordination 
of the man who had served as their 
evangelist and teacher in those early 
years when they were first learning 
to read and to write, and who has 
fcllowed their development with in- 
terest through the years that they 
have been here at Moma in school. 

Every two months when* he has 
brought the church collections of his 
section and received the money to 
pay the evangelists serving under him, 
he brought them news of their friends 
and relatives. So they were particu- 
larly happy to be present at the serv- 
ice of his ordination and were pleased 
to be able to tell their classmates 
about what they had seen and heard, 
and to explain that the Church of 
Christ still sets its leaders apart by 
the laying on of hands in the service 
of ordination. 


T nese BOYS WERE NOT 
THE ONLY ONES who had recently 
witnessed an ordination service for 
the first time in their lives. Although 


30° 


the laying on of hands for ordination 
dates back to the earliest days of the 
Christian Church and is rather com- 
monplace for us, for the Congo 
Christians it is a very unusual experi- 
ence. In the ten years that our mis- 
sion has been working at Moma there 
has been only one pastor and one or 
two elders ordained and the services 
were held here at Moma. 

Therefore it was decided that the 
two newly elected pastors and three 
elders should be ordained in the vil- 
lages where they live and work and 
where the people know and love 
them. So it was on a Sunday after- 


noon at the end of the dry season that 
a multitude assembled together at the 
village of Masaka, near the infamous 
market of Tulume. Some came sim- 
ply out of curiosity, but others, many 
others, were sincerely interested, 


Tx was a creat pay ror 
MANY, but it was an especially great 
day for the Elder Kangaji Simon who 
was to be ordained a pastor. He had 
waited a long time for this day, hav- 
ing served the Lord for more than 
twenty years. In many ways he is a 
remarkable person. He can speak at 
least six languages: Tshiluba, Tshisala, 





Newly ordained Pastor Kangaji with his wife at right, his mother at left, and his four 
children. Little lady in front is his grandchild. 
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Tshikete, Lunda, English, and French. 
He is working in one of the few 
places in our whole territory where 
he can use all of these languages, with 
the exception of English, for his vil- 
lage is within a stone’s throw of a 
large oil mill and a center of African 
stores where there is a conglomora- 
tion of people from many sections of 
the Kasai. 

THAT SUNDAY WAS ALSO A GREAT DAY 
for Kangaji’s mother and father. They 
too had waited a long time for his 
ordination. They have been Chris- 
tians since the days when they were 
taken as slaves down into Angola. 
After being freed from slavery some 
25 years ago, Tatu Jonas and Baba 
Ngoyi returned to Congo. When they 
heard that a Protestant mission had 
been opened near their old home, 
they determined to come here. 

When our first missionaries came 
to Moma they found the old couple 
well established here. Now, although 
Tatu Jonas is almost blind because 
of cataracts, he still finds his way 
down to his field, and often late in 
the evening you can see the old man 
making his way up the steep hill, 
carrying a heavy log of fire wood. 
He and his wife never miss a service 
at church and we are happy that we 
had the opportunity to take these 
saints of the Lord to the service they 
had waited so long to see. 

It was also a great day for all the 
evangelists of that section for now 
they have their own pastor who, with 
the elders in his section, can perform 
the functions of a traveling session. 
The service itself was very simple 
and very effective, climaxed by the 
laying on of hands of the ordained 
missionaries and the African pastor. 


Tx NEXT SUNDAY we 
traveled to the other side of the 
Moma territory to the village of Tshi- 
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kkunyi, to ordain the Elder Kahinga 
Barnabas as Pastor. It was a longer 
trip so we took a picnic lunch. One 
missionary couple had gone before 
us in the trailer, and we were joined 
by a couple from the Mboi station, 
who had known the Elder Kahinga 
since he first entered the work at 
Lubondai. Kahinga Barnabas is one of 
our most consecrated and stable lead- 
ers. His discernment and the obvious 
logic of his thought makes everyone 
—African and missionary alike—pay 
attention to what he has to say. At 
Tshikunyi the crowd was much more 
homogeneous, being composed largely 
of the Christians from the local vil- 
lage and those nearby as well as all 
of the evangelists of that section. 
They showed a great deal of interest 
and were very attentive. This service 
was practically identical with the 
other. 


Tue ORDINATION OF EL- 
wers Mpanda Nshila Felix, Bukasa 
Dominic, and Luboya Donatan fol- 
lowed the next week, the last being 
held across the Lulua River in the 
Bakete section, which Moma has just 
taken over from Lubondai because 
it is much nearer to us. At each of 
the services there has been one or 
more chiefs, most of whom are rank 
heathen, but in the Bakete section the 
chief of that whole section, Mun- 
dembo, is a true friend of the mission. 
We have great expectations for this 
new section with the newly ordained 
elder and a helpful, friendly chief. 

There is evidence already that these 
ordinations in the “hills,” where the 
people themselves have had a part in 
the services, have given an impetus 
to our whole work, and we pray that 
the Lord, who has taught us to set 
apart men for His work by the laying 
on of hands, will use them to draw 
many to Him. END 


New Curdinal Noted 
Parochial Schoolman 


The lone American among the 24 
new Cardinals recently appointed by 
Pope Pius XII was Archbishop J. 
Francis A. McIntyre of Los Angeles. 
This prelate is known unofficially as 
“che [parochial] school-builder” be- 
cause more than 80 new parochial 
schools have been built during his 
service as Archbishop of Los Angeles. 
The new Cardinal has thus been one 
of the most assiduous in carrying out 
the spirit of Roman Catholic Canon 
Law 1374, which decrees: 

“Catholic children may not attend 
non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed 
schools, that is, those which are open 
also to non-Catholics, and it pertains 
exclusively to the Ordinary of the 
place to decide, in accordance with 
instructions of the Holy See, under 
what circumstances and with what 
precautions against the danger of per- 
version, attendance at such schools 
may be tolerated. Neutral schools are 
those which exclude religion by pre- 
scinding from it, such as the public 
schools of the United States. Mixed 
schools are those which admit pupils 
of any or no religion. (Bouscaren and 
Ellis, Canon Law: Text and Com- 
mentary, 1946, p. 704.) 

Thus it appears that the outstanding 
qualification of the new Cardinal is 
that he is a noted enemy of the public 
schools. American members of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy frequently 
deny that they are opposed to the 
public school system, but Church law 
and the actions of the Pope prove the 
contrary. 


—The Church and State Review 
1633 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington (6) D. C. 


Plea for Women 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA—A plea for 
granting women equality of status 
and opportunity in the Church was 
made here to the annual meeting of 
the Western Section of the World 
Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches. 

Voicing the plea was Dr. Hugh 
Thompson Kerr, Jr., professor at 
Princeton (N. J.) Theological Semi- 
nary. He told the delegates that in 
its recognition of women the Chris- 
tian Church lagged far behind gov- 
ernment, education, social work, in- 
dustry, medicine and law. 
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By RAYMOND M. VEH 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Avverace MR. AMERICAN 
has an urge to be thrifty in some 
respect. Most fathers go about the 
house turning out electric lights 
snapped on by prodigal progeny. It 
may save only a few cents during 
the month but it is that much extra 
money in his pocket, the average 
father feels. 

A young woman of our acquaint- 
ance is a “return post card” saver. 
When she gets a return post card that 
she can’t use, she scratches out the 
address and sends it to someone else. 
This saves, she estimates, $1.50 a year. 

A distant relative to whom we send 
occasional gifts carefully unties the 
string which is knotted around pack- 
ages. She spends much time untying 
the string instead of cutting it. She 
saves, of course, countless miles of 
more string than she ever uses. 

Another friend who makes occa- 
sional long distance calls does not 
want to pay the extra charge over 
the three-minute minimum sate. 
Hence she has a three-minute egg 
timer glass piece on her telephone 
stand. When the call goes through 
she turns it upside down so that she 
won’t talk more than three minutes. 


"Tuese ute nasrts oF 
SAVING often amuse twentieth-century 
moderns, yet they are fundamental to 
the larger benefits of life. In an age 
when we are prodigal with our re- 
sources and money is spent so riot- 
ously, possibly we need again to pay 
attention to a neglected virtue—thrift. 
Is it not time for citizens of a democ- 
racy to stress again this virtue which 
is so closely related to the Christian 
life? 

Paul in writing to the Thessalonian 
Church (I Thess. 4:11-12) gives this 
shrewd advice: “Study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to 
work with your own hands .. . that 
ye may have lack of nothing.” 

In the midst of hurry and scurry 
of today’s business life, with frantic 
daily surveying of the stock market 
trends, with yearly concern over the 
proper reporting of income taxes, 
with fear as to the next governmental 
impositions on property, it is well for 
Christians to “study to be quiet.” 


at ye ma 





at 





Through quietness comes poise for the 
tests which money, or the lack of it, 
imposes. In the moments of silence 
there develops a sense of the true 
values of life. 


Conservarion OF TIME 
AND RESOURCES, God’s gift to us, as if 
these were our own, must increase our 
thrift attitude. Whether we are em- 
ployed by a great corporation or are 


“our own boss,” we are commanded 


not to be slothful in business. Emer- 
son phrases it vigorously when he 
says: “Thou shalt be paid exactly for 
what thou hast done, no more, no 
less.” Our generation has somewhat 
reversed this truism. Yet the laws of 
compensation must eventually right 
themselves. The ancient doctrine of 
Nemesis will not long permit trans- 
gression without punishment. 
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“Experienced men of the world,” 
says Emerson, “know very well that 
It 1s always best to pay scot and lot as 
they go along. . . . The absolute 
balance of give and take, the doctrine 
that everything has its price, and if 
that price is not paid, not that thing 
but something else is obtained; and 
that it is impossible to get anything 
Without its price—this doctrine is not 
less sublime in the columns of a 
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ledger than in the budgets of the 
states, in the laws of light and dark- 
ness, in all the action and reaction of 
nature.” 


Money EARNED THROUGH 
EARNEST TOIL develops a sacred cast. 
It induces thrift. It helps man to 
rightly evaluate toil and to “make no 
expense” as said Henry Morganthau, 
“but to do good to others or your- 


self.” The  thrifty-minded person 
comes to accept Benjamin Franklin’s 
dictum: “Waste nothing; never use 
as much as you earn.” 

In this instance we are reminded 
by Fred Y. Cates of the Advertising 
and Publicity Department of the Bank 
of America, “that saving is not op- 
posed to spending, when both are 
properly regulated. Saving only keeps 
money out of channels of business 
when the money is hoarded in old 
socks or safe deposit boxes. Invested 
in constructive enterprise it not only 
earns interest for the owner, but put 
to work, provides credit for business, 
industry and agriculture and thus pro- 
vides employment as well.” 

Thrifty people, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin succinctly points out, are the bul- 
wark of the nation. Industry and 
frugality encourage good citizenship. 
The distinction and affluence which 
gravitate to the thrifty man come as 
naturally today as they did in Solo- 
mon’s day. “Seest thou a man diligent 
in his calling? He shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean 
men.” 

The thrifty citizen of this genera- 
tion is an asset to the nation and time 
will prove it so. END 


Gutenberg Bible 


cHicaco—Religious and civic lead- 
ers here have made plans to pur- 
chase the Shuckburgh volume of the 
Gutenberg Bible, valued at $200,000. 

The Bible is temporarily housed in 
the Chicago Art Institute. It is owned 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York publishers. 


Schools Not Godless 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Public schools 
must maintain separation of Church 
and State, but that does not make the 
schools antireligious or “godless,” an 
educators’ convention was told here. 

Margaret C. Schowengerdt, a Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., high school teacher, 
said that public schools “can and do 
develop spiritual values, including the 
encouragement of religion without 
sectarianism.” 

She addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
School Administrators, attended by 
17,000 educators from all over the 
country. 
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Mrs. B. H. Bunch conducts a kindergarten class four mornings a week. 


Presbyterian Mission Helps 
Defeat Delinquency 





Mrs. Bunch and “Shotgun” mission house. 


By JANE YELVERTON WELLS 


Mrs. Sim H. Wells 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


than a street—it is an area—an 

area in which delinquency grows 
like weeds and where corruption is 
ever present. It is a section in which 
in some homes, Christianity is as un- 
familiar as a tile bath, and in the 
house next door is an actual way of 
life. 

In the center of all this stands the 
Presbyterian Mission House—a trib- 
ute, in a way, to one man, Henry 
Milner, who fourteen years ago saw 
the need for some definite city mis- 
sionary work and established the Mil- 
ner Foundation, later called the Pres- 
terian Fund, Inc., for furthering home 
missions in this area. Cary Street Mis- 
sion House has stood there ever since 
—a hub of activity in whose three tiny 
rooms more than 1000 children have 
had the opportunity to learn that there 
is a better way of life. 


ik RALEIGH, CARY STREET is more 


THE MISSION ITSELF is a “shotgun” 
house on a 30’x 50’ lot. Two of the 
three rooms are approximately 12’x 
12’ and the kitchen, with a two-burner 
wood stove and a sink, is maybe 6’ x 8’. 
In this inadequate space Mrs. B. H. 
Bunch, from the First Presbyterian 
Church, has supervised the teaching 
of the tots and teens from early 
morning to late at night. 

The Presbyterians of Raleigh have 
become increasingly conscious of the 
existence of the area and its need for 


Older boys enjoy club of their own. 
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hel d the people of Raleigh are 
ane pall aware of the 
good being accomplished here. Be- 
cause of its widespread appeal, the 
mission has commanded a far-reach- 
ing interest from other groups. The 
Girl Scouts help teach Bible School 
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during the summer; fraternal organi- 
zations have entertained the children 


ood; a Friday night Mother’s Club 
has been organized to help the women 
ith such activities as quilt making, 
utritional courses, home nursing, and 
andcrafts; and a local park furnishes 
ree swims to the children during the 
ummer. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE MISSION are 
ven more varied: on any weekday 
orning from nine to eleven-thirty 
ou may find Mrs. Bunch encourag- 
ing the overflow kindergarten crowd 
o “stay in the lines” of the neat color 
oks; or, in the afternoon, advising 
he Girl Scout aids as to the best way 
o find enough space to help eleven 
een-age girls to cut out aprons. And 
at’s a problem—eleven girls, a room 
12x12’, three old-fashioned pedal 
ewing machines (one of which 
oesn’t work) and the determination 
o make aprons for their mothers’ 
hristmas_ presents. 

The boys offer a special challenge, 
ut this, too, Mrs. Bunch has met with 
stounding success. Twenty-seven 
oys between the ages of seven and 
fteen convene in two groups once 
week for their “club” meetings. 
fter a business session, a Bible study 
nd worship period is held before 
heir recreational activities. 


SO THE MISSION HAS BECOME a tribute 


owed the foundation and to the 
oman who has been its guiding star 
hroughout the years—it is a monu- 
ent to the men, members of a Sun- 


in the front room and painting murals 
n the old oe piano, who donated 
€ mission instead of sell- 

ng them at local rummage sales; and 
fo the girls who give up their Friday 
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“Upon your walls, O Jerusalem, 
I have set watchmen; 
all the day and all the night 
they shall never be silent. 
You who put the Lord in remembrance, 
take no rest, 
and give him no rest 
until he establish Jerusalem 
And make it a praise in the earth.” 
—Isaiah 62:6-7 


eed 





FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY—that there be such earnest prayer by 
Commissioners and the whole Church that the Holy Spirit may work 
in mighty power to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
throughout the Assembly, that opens on June 4, and that the Church 
be strengthened in her witness to Christ’s person, purpose, and power. 


FOR THE PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE ON EVANGELISM—that in this meet- 
ing on June 3 and 4 in Montreat, North Carolina, the Commissioners 
to the General Assembly and, through them, the Church, may catch 
the spirit of urgency and experience released power for the Church’s 
primary task of winning people to Christ and enlisting them in 
Joyous service through His Church. 


FOR VACATION CHURCH scHOoLs—that all who serve in these schools 
may have their hearts filled with love for little children and that all 
they plan may be used to help children grow “in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favour with God and man.” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONFERENCES—in Presbyteries, Synods, and Gen- 
eral Assembly—that they call young people closer to Christ and 
challenge them to seek to know and follow His way of life. 


FOR TRAINING scHooLs—that they call leaders to turn their eyes to 
Christ, give them a fresh vision of themselves, their work, and of 
God’s will through them. 


FOR ALL WHO ARE IN AUTHORITY—that our President be as a guiding 
light for our nation, turning people unto the will of God, and as a 
signal to all nations to turn their faces toward Christ. 


FOR THE SUFFERING PEOPLE OF THE WorLD—that Christians so share in 
spirit that they will give of their material possessions, and freely of 
their prayers to the end of relieving the suffering of their fellow men 
and to make known the love of Christ through human hands and 
hearts. 


FOR THE GREAT NEGRO WORK CAMPAIGN—that we of the Church not 
slacken our efforts until we have followed through on our purpose 
to raise $2 million for Christ’s work among the Negroes of our 
Southland. 

“When the soul draws near to God, the ground beneath our 

feet becomes holy ground, and the commonest bush is 

flaming with the presence of Jehovah.” 














night bridge games to teach the 
women that there are wise and foolish 
ways of spending their few dollars 
and that the expensive cuts of meat 
are not the only nutritious cuts. 


TEACHING WEEKLY BIBLE CLASSES for 
adults as well as the 95 children, con- 
ducting kindergarten daily, managing 


Bible Schools, teaching sewing classes 
—all tax the strength of the inimitable 
Mrs. Bunch and her volunteer helpers, 
even with the aid of the interested 
church and civic groups. And the 
deplorable aspect is that there are 
“Cary Streets” in every city that need, 
and must have, more such mission 
houses. END 
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-WORLD COUNCIL 





(From page 7) 
hundred successful unions of two or 
more denominations! There can be no 
mistaking the direction that the Spirit 
is leading the churches. 

Ten years later, in 1910, at Edin- 
burgh, the International Missionary 
Council was launched. Its course is 
marked by memorable meetings: the 
Jerusalem Council in 1928, Madras in 
1938, Whitby in 1947, and finally the 
important conference of last summer 
at Willingen, Germany. 

The churches have come far in a 
half century! The glorious vision of 
the Bride of Christ, the Church holy 
and catholic, shines more clearly from 
the veiling mists. For this conference 
revealed, for the first time, our grow- 
ing sacramental unity. There were 
three communion services: the first, 
presided over by a German Lutheran 
bishop, who for the first time in his- 
tory invited all Christians to partici- 
pate; the second, by an Anglican 
bishop who gave the same invitation 
and served the sacrament in company 
with a clergyman of a church whose 
orders the Church of England has 
hitherto not recognized as valid; and 
the final service of communion in the 
Presbyterian tradition, served by a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, 
who, as Presbyterians always do 
(Lord, preserve us from pride! ), in- 
vited all to partake of our Lord’s 
table. 

Thus, for the first time at any such 
conference, the different Protestant 
traditions united in their obedience 
to their Lord’s sacramental command. 
Thus world missions draw us ines- 
capably toward oneness. This move- 
ment is, as Dr. Visser ’t Hooft writes: 
“from the Church as men have con- 
ceived it toward the Church as God 
intended it.” 


"ho DAWNING SENSE OF 

UNITY, growing out of our common 
interest in Christian missions, Scrip- 
ture, and education, led naturally into 
two lines of exploration. At the Edin- 
burg missionary conference in 1910 
Dr. Brent, the great missionary 
Bishop of the Anglican Church, 
boldly suggested that the churches 
might meet to discuss their faith, set- 
ting forth the truths they held in 
common, and trying to arrive at a 
sympathetic understanding of their 
differences. That was a radical 
thought in days when doctrinal 
preaching was synonymous with the- 
ological controversy, and interdenom- 
inational discussions of theology were 
largely conducted on the theory that 
a vigorous offense is the best defense! 
For seventeen years Brent labored 
to bring the churches to the point 
where they could even talk about 
their disagreements, and in the sum- 
mer of 1927, at Lausanne, the First 
Conference on Faith and Order was 
convened. For the first time since the 
Great Schism of the eleventh cen- 
tury, all Christian traditions, east and 
west, with the exception of the Ro- 
man Church, were represented in a 
nonpolemical, brotherly discussion of 
the Christian faith. Ten years later, 
the second World Conference on 
Faith and Order was held at Edin- 
burg. By now, 122 churches, from 
43 countries, were participating. Their 
statement of purpose reads in part: 
“To consider the faith all Christians 
hold in common, and to face frankly 


and try to understand and overcome 
our differences.” Surely, neither apos- 
tles nor reformers would take excep- 
tion to that aim! 


Meanwune, THE SECOND 
DIRECTION OF EXPLORATION was going 
forward. Not only must Christians 
face their differences in faith and or- 
der; they must also harmonize their 
activities and programs. So, at Stock- 
holm, in 1925, one thousand delegates 
from 37 nations met to discuss “Life 
and Work.” They were called to- 
gether by Dr. Soderblom, the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and Lutheran pri- 
mate of Sweden, to “concentrate the 
mind of Christendom on the mind of 
Christ as revealed in the Gospels to- 
ward those great social, industrial, 
and international questions” which 
were beginning to demonstrate their 
urgency after the First World War. 
In 1937, the same year that the Sec- 
ond Conference on Faith and Order 
was meeting in Edinburgh, the Life 
and Work Movement was meeting at 
Oxford under the inspiration of the 
great Christian statesman to whom 
all the churches owe so much, William 
Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The two meetings, held, in God’s 
providence so close together in place 
and time, resulted in the unification 
of the two streams of thought, and 
a meeting was called for the follow- 
ing year at Utrecht, in Holland. 
Those were heartbreaking days. Po- 
litically, the world was falling apart, 
and the shadow of disastrous war 
loomed ever larger. But 130 denom- 
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Dr. Visser ‘t Hooft, Dr. Niemoeller, India’s Nehru, Bishop Oxnam. 
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jnations sent their delegates, who 
courageously faced the problem of 
strengthening Christian unity when 
all other bases of unity were 
crumbling. It was that meeting that 
determined on a WORLD COUNCIL OF 
cuurcHes. The plan of organization 
was drawn up, a provisional commit- 
tee chosen, and the first assembly 
called for the next summer. That as- 
sembly, alas! was not to be held. 
Instead, the world erupted in hideous 
war. But the provisional committee 
was undismayed. Establishing head- 
quarters in neutral Geneva, they set 
out to serve Christ and His Church 
in all the warring nations. 

Literally thousands of intended vic- 
tims, Jews as well as Christians, were 
snatched from the Nazi terror, the 
comfort of the Gospel was brought 
to prisoners of war, and Bibles and 
Bible portions by the million distrib- 
uted. While the nations turned to 
hate and destruction, these apostles 
of unity in Christ kept alive His spirit 
and did good in His name. When the 
storm passed, the Reconstruction De- 
partment of the Council handled the 
huge task of co-ordinating church re- 
lief throughout the stricken world. 


Tex, IN AUGUST, 1948, 
the long story was climaxed. The 
founding Assembly was held, and the 
World Council became a reality. Not 
without criticism and misrepresenta- 
tion, of course. But the record speaks 
for itself. Since that August Sunday 
five years ago when elected delegates 
of 150 churches in 50 nations marched 
into Nieuwe Kirk to open the First 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, the movement has gone 
forward from strength to strength. 
Its accomplishments are great, its 
future opportunities still greater. 
Last summer at Lund, for instance, 
its Commission on Faith and Order 
included the delegates of 158 denom- 
nations. Their deliberations show 
significant advance over previous 
meetings on Faith and Order. 


With challenging frankness they asked 
three questions: What is the Church? 
What is essential in the mode of worship 
of each group? What prevents all Chris- 
tans taking communion together? 


These, you see, are basic questions. 
They go deep, and up to now would 
have provoked only heated and value- 
less controversy. But if the questions 
are old, Lund’s answer is new. That 
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Top church leaders from many countries at committee meeting in Denmark. 


answer the World Council has pub- 
lished for all who want to read it. 


Ewen “MORE THAN 
DOCTRINE,” it states that nontheolog- 
ical factors are the real barriers to 
Christian co-operation and under- 
standing. Human traditions, inertia, 
national and racial prejudices, eco- 
nomic considerations, and long habit 
are some of the reasons the report 
brings out for our unchristian exclu- 
siveness. We can hardly fail to ob- 
serve those factors in some of our 
present discussions of Christian unity! 


Tuar Is A PART—a very 
small part—of the thrilling story of 
the Ecumenical Movement. And even 
if the whole story to date could be 
told that would be just a beginning. 
The great days are before us. But this 
sketchy appeal to history does show 
that this swelling tide of togetherness, 
and not the divisive appeals to bigotry 
and prejudice, is the true inheritor of 
the Reformation. 

If you would add the testimony of 
Scripture to that of history you have 
John’s instructions in Christian love, 
and Paul’s words to the Philippians: 
“Stand firm in one spirit, with one 
mind striving side by side for the faith 
of the gospel.” 


I: WE ARE TRUE TO THE 
REFORMATION in fact, and not in empty 
words, we will rejoice in the Chris- 
tian liberty of others to differ from 
us, as much as in our right to disagree 
with them. And we will recognize 
that, as fine as our Presbyterian the- 


ology is, some find it difficult (as 
Peter found Paul), and even it might 
conceivably be benefited by a little 
Baptist water and Methodist fire to 
generate enough steam to get it run- 
ning better! We all need one another, 
and the World Council’s only doc- 
trinal formula, the centrality and 
primacy of Jesus Christ as Lord and 
God, is enough for any institution 
which seeks to have a place for all 
Christians. Indeed, as Dr. Dan Poling 
wisely remarked, the success at Am- 
sterdam rested almost as much on 
what the Assembly did not attempt 
as on what it accomplished. That in- 
sistence on Christian liberty is the 
genuine Reformation spirit! 


Fatty, STUDY PAUL’S 

GREAT TREATISE On ecumenicity, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. In the fourth 
chapter, he instructs us to be “for- 
bearing one another in love, eager 
to maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” He does not even 
offer us, yet, the unity of the faith. 
That we must attain, and will not 
have it entire until we come “to the 
measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” It would seem that we are 
not to have perfect agreement in mat- 
ters of faith, then, until we awake in 
His likeness. ‘ 
Meanwhile, the unity of the Spirit 
is not only our privilege but our ob- 
ligation. Thus the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is grounded in Scripture and 
validated by history. It is ours as a 
denomination to be a part of it, 
through the World Council of 
Churches. END 
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As a Southern Presbyterian 
Seminary Student Sees a 
Seminary iri France 


By DON SHRIVER 


Student at Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


Berween NEW YORK AND 
NEW DELHI there are many people 
who have never heard a word about 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
But, about halfway between the two 
cities is a group of French Protestants 
who have heard a word and more! 
You'll find them principally at the 
theological seminary of the French 
Reformed Church in south France at 
Montpellier. Among them, any wan- 
dering Southern Presbyterian will 
come very close to finding a home 
away from home. 

The reasons are quite concrete: For 
six or seven years our own Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond 
has enjoyed a very personal relation- 
ship with this brother institution in 
France. Since 1946 students from the 
two have been crossing the Atlantic 


in an annual exchange program. The 
two faculties have exchanged lecturers 
for short periods. Now a particularly 
important tie is a new building which 
adorns the campus of the seminary at 
Montpellier. Students at U. T. S. and 
Southern Presbyterians in general 
raised $30,000 to help build this struc- 
ture which upon completion will be 
a dormitory for students. 


My OWN VISIT TO MONT- 
PELLIER included some participation 
in the life both of the seminary and 
the surrounding parishes which it 
serves. The visit was short and the 
observation limited. (An early ob- 
servation was that I cannot speak 
comprehendible French; but happily 
enough, language is not the key to 
everything, and English is not an un- 
known tongue in Montpellier.) 





Many Americans have seen this view of Montpellier’s beautiful campus. 


Student life is interesting for jts 
similarities and differences compared 
to the seminary life which I know, 
The student body numbers about 40 
and the faculty eight. At the dinner 
table the students can sing with the 
volume of twice their number, and 
sing better than we sing at U. T. §, 
too—outside the dining hall. The fa- 
miliar coffeepot stands on a table in 
many a dormitory room, and good 
food in the dining hall seems not to 
eliminate the usefulness of an occa- 
sional box of cookies from home. 
Volleyball and a bowling game called 
“boule” largely comprise what we 
would call “organized recreation.” (I 
doubt that the French would care for 
that term, however!) Then there are 
those nights at the seminary when 
the Hebrew and Greek books get 
thrown back between the book ends 
while their owners tramp off to town 
and the movies. This has been known 
to happen in Richmond. 


Bor THE DIFFERENCES 
ABOUND, Too. Perhaps study in itself 
is prized more highly here; perhaps 
what we call “fellowship” is prized 
less. Then you won’t find many auto- 
mobiles in the driveways around 
Montpellier. Instead you'll find a 
garage full of bicycles. After a nodding 
acquaintance with the slim budget of 
students in India, one might not find 
the slimness in Montpellier so strik- 
ing. The striking thing, continually 
apparent to American eyes, is the 
relatively good material fortune of 
even the average student in the U.S.A. 
Is a persistent awareness of this dif- 
ferential ever out of order for our 
consciences over here? 

Recent history in Europe shows its 
effects in this student body, of course. 
Few have served in wartime armies, 
but most have seen some aspect of 
war from a closer vantage point than 
most of us in Richmond. Dread of 
another war probably thrives among 
them less than it did a year or so ago, 
but behind their conventional fun 
lies a certain soberness which may 
spring from some sober memories. 

What kind of a church are these 
men training to serve? Only my 
fragmentary answer can be given to 
that one. But my impressions were 
chiefly three: 

@ ir Is A CHURCH CONSCIOUS OF ITS 
uistory. Not far from the city of 
Montpellier is the fortress-town 0 
Aigues-Morts, one of whose towers 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO (R 





NS)—Omer Westendorf, founder of the 
World Library of Sacred Music, weighs music scores prior to 
shipping them from his thriving mail order business. Helping him 
is Lois Birck, one of his assistants, and looking on is Rex, his dog. 
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Soma! 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY (RNS)—Locomotive bells for distribution 
to rural southern churches by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
are made ready. Shown in the plant where the bells are cleaned, 
crated and shipped are W. B. Ewing and C. F. Snyder. 














































was employed by Louis XIV in the 
17th century as a prison for Protes- 
tants. Scratched in the floor of one 
prison chamber is the word “recister” 
—resist. For perhaps a century and a 
half this was a key word in French 
Protestantism, and murals depicting 
the resistance will be found in two 
rooms of the seminary. The era of 
Inquisition, of course, ended with the 
French Revolution, but Protestants 
are still a small minority in France 
(usually numbered less than a mil- 
lion), and pride in the centuries of 
resistance is strong. One or two of 
the students expressed the concern 
that pride in the past can include a 
tendency to live in it. 


I; Is A CHURCH whose 
major contemporary enemies are secu- 
larism without and nominal Chris- 
tianity within. Only a little distance 
may separate the two. First, there is 
that mass of French people who have 
no active church connection what- 
ever. Some figures put this mass up 
to three-fourths of the population. 
Second, there is a group of nominal 
Protestants for whom that name 
means chiefly “anti-Catholics.” You 
will not find these people at church 
on any Sunday morning. In fact the 
Christian cause, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, appears more and 
More as a minority movement in 
France today. One can understand 
why a seminary professor would say, 
We cannot expect to convert large 
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numbers of our countrymen in a little 
time.” 

@ FINALLY, IT IS A CHURCH sHOW- 
ING MANY SIGNS OF NEW LIFE. One is 
its participation in the recent theo- 
logical revival in Europe under the 
leadership of men like Karl Barth. 
Especially significant is the emphasis 
now placed on Bible study by laymen 
and the place of laymen in church life 
generally. One example of the latter 
is in the field of finance. Once large 
sections of the Reformed Church were 
financed almost completely by a few 
wealthy families in Paris. Now more 
widespread parish support has brought 
relative financial independence to the 
subdivisions of the church. 

Still another example is the empha- 
sis on mutual economic help among 
Protestants and the creation of the 
“Protestant Family Association.” In 
one southern village, local Protestants 
united to build a whole section of new 
houses for certain church members. 
In other localities Protestant stores 
have been set up for mutual econo- 
mies. All of these things seem to indi- 
cate a strong desire within the French 
Reformed Church to discover the 
meaning of the Gospel for everyday 
human relationships. 


Tue SAME SIGNS ARE OB- 
SERVED in the youth programs of some 
local parishes. Bible study often forms 
the core of the youth program, but 
many Christian youth are not content 
only to study. Small “union teams” 


have been making some original ex- 
periments in evangelism with especial 
use of religious drama as a means of 
communicating with modern audi- 
ences. And in one parish which I 
visited, the girls were organizing 
themselves into a “Family Aid Team.” 
An entire family in the parish had 
been striken with sickness, and the 
team was preparing to spend Sunday 
afternoon cleaning the home of that 
family, washing its clothes, and fixing 
its meals. 

These are a visitor’s surface im- 
pressions. One comes to the end of 
his visit and leaves wondering what 
our Christian brothers of France really 
wish their visitors to say back home. 
Perhaps they would not make the 
above emphases, but I know one 
which they would make. It was voiced 
by one professor at the seminary 
when he said to me, “Despite all these 
new things which we do now in the 
French Church, I wonder if any of it 
is worth while unless filled with a 
spirit of devotion to Jesus Christ 
Himself. This is one thing which I 
like about the money which is given 
by church members in the U. S. A. 
The dollars seem to be accompanied 
by real devotion. We need that in 
all aspects of the Church’s life.” 

I do not know whether he was 
overgenerous about our spirit of giv- 
ing. I hope not. But his essential was 
really the essential. It is good for 
Christians everywhere to remind one 
another often of such things. END 
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DR. FRANK H. JETER is editor of Pub- 
lications, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. This address 
was delivered by Dr. Jeter at the Town 
and Country Pastors Institute, Union 
Theological Seminary, in Richmond, on 
January 28, 1953. The geographical lo- 
cations mentioned are all in the state of 
North Carolina with which Dr. Jeter is 








familiar by virtue of his work. 


FE... LET ME MAKE 


THREE ASSERTIONS, perhaps dogmatic 
in nature, which express a part of the 
belief which shapes my thinking in 
discussing any subject such as the 
one assigned to me for this morning. 

The first is this: The laws of na- 
ture are but the laws of God. The 
second is: The South is the most dy- 
namic section of the United States 
today. And third: There is no sub- 
stitute for the Church. 

Once we understand these three 
basic principles, we are led to under- 
stand why the Church is so valuable 
in a rural community and why a 
Church which does not serve its rural 
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community is not meeting its respon- 
sibility. 


W: HEAR IT SAID, not so 
frequently now as in the past, that 
scientists teach or believe in principles 
antagonistic to the Christian religion. 
Perhaps some do, but not many agri- 
cultural scientists with whom I am 
most familiar. The great progress 
which has been made in the rural 
South, in recent years, has been due, 
in large measure, to the quality of 
the agricultural research carried on. 
Our colleges of agriculture and our 
experiment stations are better sup- 
ported locally in recent years and 


have thus been able to search for and 
to find facts adapted to local condi- 
tions. 

Instead of depending upon research 
adapted from eastern and midwestern 
universities as in the past, we have 
been able to get research results based 
on our own area and to study, first- 
hand, our own crops grown on our 
own soils and managed by our own 
farm families. This local information 
has given our people a new under- 
standing of fundamental facts based 
on conditions as existing here and the 
people have adopted those facts 
which seem to be practical for their 
use. 


Science HAS MADE ENOR- 
MOUS STRIDES in improving southern 
agriculture. I have only to remind 
you of the new hybrid varieties of 
corn, the breeding of economic 
plants like tobacco resistant to dis- 
ease; the establishment of better live- 
stock herds; the increase of pasture 
by using forage crops adapted to this 
section; the growth of interest in soil 
testing, allowing the more intelligent 
fertilization of crops; and the im- 
creased knowledge about how to 
breed, feed and manage livestock and 
poultry. This rural advance is based 
on diversified knowledge carried to 
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The Church 
The People 
The Soil 


By FRANK H. JETER 














the people by the Extension Service 
and this knowledge is one of the best 
tools that a farmer can use. 

More lately there has been devel- 
oped the idea of community improve- 
ment. In this development, rural com- 
munities have been taking stock of 
themselves; finding out their present 
capabilities and situations and then 
deciding on the direction in which 
they will travel. The local rural 
Church is of vital importance in this 
movement. The Church can, and 
should be, a great center where dis- 
cussion might lead to a better under- 
standing of all these problems. Again, 
let me repeat that agricultural re- 
search is but man’s effort to under- 
stand nature. And, again, the laws of 
nature are the laws of God. Agri- 
cultural research therefore must strive 
with trained effort to understand 
some of those things placed on and 
in this earth for men to use and to 
have dominion over. 


Acricutrurat EXTENSION, 
through which county farm agents 
and home agents bring facts about 
farming and rural living to the peo- 
ple, is but an attempt to relate the 
laws of nature to our human activ- 
ities, Nature never stands still—it is 
not static—and in our constant prog- 
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ress in the field of agriculture, new 
things happen almost every day. We 
never complete the job of teaching 
better farming methods. Once around 
is not enough. The Church can help 
greatly in all of this teaching to the 
betterment of the rural community. 

My second assertion was the state- 
ment that there are great and dynamic 
changes in this area of the nation. 
Farm machinery manufacturers and 
dealers tell me that they can hardly 
meet the demands for labor-saving 
ees and equipment. It is sig- 
nificant that The Southern Planter 
and The Progressive Farmer, two of 
our rural farm magazines circulating 
primarily in this area, are carrying 
such a heavy lineage of advertising 
as to have attracted the jealous eye 
of the leading agricultural journals 
of national circulation. Some of them 
are arranging Southern Editions as a 
result. Industrial plants are appearing 
almost overnight; electric power lines 
and “black-top” roads lead off into 
seemingly endless isolation, but as a 
matter of fact, link up important new 
industrial developments of various 


kinds. 


I READ LAST MONTH in 
the official publication of the Ford 
Motor Company that the South and 





particularly the Southeast is leading 
the nation in industrial expansion. 
This is bringing great changes in our 
area; it is offering greater opportuni- 
ties for part-time farming; it is mak- 
ing the rural church of still greater 
importance, because many of those 
who become members of city and 
suburban churches first made their 
Christian decision in some small rural 
community. 

As these great dynamic changes oc- 
cur changing the daily lives of many 
people, we must attempt to hold on 
to the best of our old ideals as we 
try to absorb the new. There is the 
culture, the patriotism, and the inher- 
ent love of our country that must 
never be forgotten. Then, of course, 
as our new-found knowledge and 
confidence brings material prosperity 
and well-being, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should never overlook 
our spiritual development. To do this, 
is to invite disaster. The rural Church 
must revitalize itself in farming areas 
and seek to serve the people round- 
about. Colleges and universities must 
do the same thing on a broader, state- 
wide basis. 

My THIRD STATEMENT at 
the beginning of this little talk was 
that there is no substitute for the 
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THE CHURCH, PEOPLE, AND SOIL 








Church. I think no one would argue 
that point. There is no other place 
where man can commune with God 
so effectively; where he can be so 
inspired by a worship service; or 
where he can come into closer rela- 
tionship with a divine Father. That 
is one reason why I was delighted to 
hear a county agent say the other 
day that during the past two or three 
years almost every rural church in 
his county (Stanly) has been rebuilt 
for the enlargement of its educa- 
tional facilities; and that the new 
churches built have included educa- 
i tional facilities for teaching young 
: i and old. 

Hi This agent went on to say that 
most of the rural churches in his 
county have installed modern heating 
systems, bathrooms and other con- 
veniences for their people. The peo- 
ple realize now the importance of the 
church to the rural community and 
especially the importance of the 
church to the young people in a rural 
community. They have begun to do 
something about it. 





Nexr FRIDAY EVENING, 
January 30, I expect to be present 
at the Wentworth High School in 
Rockingham County when that 
county receives a thousand dollar 
cash award for having made the great- 
est community improvement over the 
past year. Here is what one of the 
county agents in that county has to 
say: “The Church is the greatest in- 
fluence in rural living in Rockingham 
County, and for that reason, much 
time and effort has been given to the 
place in the community improvement 
phase of our long-time agricultural 
development program. The new idea 
of community improvement has been 
put to good use by many of our rural 
churches this past year.” This agent 
went on to tell how the chairman of 
the committee in the Huntsville sec- 
tion had paid a tribute to the work 
of the local church and told how it 
had been so wonderfully improved 
because of the interest of the people. 
A two-way result. 

The County Agent from North- 
ampton County tells me about the 
same story. So does the one in Car- 
teret. He has an interesting story of 
work done by the people of the Wire 
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Grass community, five miles northeast 
of Beaufort who beautified and made 
more effective the local church in 
that somewhat isolated community. 


Preeuars NO CHURCH has 
served its rural community better 
than the Stony Point Baptist Church 
of Iredell County. Mr. Homer L. 
Good believes there are two things a 
rural church must do today. First, 
take the church to the people. His 
church spends considerable money in 
keeping its work foremost in the 
minds of the rural people of that com- 
munity and Mr. Good says one should 
never “cut corners” by using cheap 
materials or stooping “to a low ebb.” 

The Stony Point Church attempts 
to have everything that one would 
find in a city church. They make the 
worshiper comfortable. For instance, 
hearing aids have been installed for 
those who are growing old and deaf. 
A complete program of recreation 
has been organized for the young peo- 
ple and community socials for the 
older persons as well as the young. 
Insofar as possible, everyone in that 
church is put to work. When he 
became pastor of the Stony Point 
Church in 1942, Mr. Good found a 
congregation of less than 200 people, 
worshiping in a frame building, heated 
by a “pot-bellied” stove. 

Today this Stony Point Church has 
a membership of 516 persons. It op- 
erates on a budget of twenty thou- 








COLUMBIA, S. C. (RNS)—Clergymen active in 
USO: Rev. A. L. Jeffords, Rabbi M. L. Gordon, 
Dr. F. V. Poag (Presbyterian, U.S.). 


sand dollars a year and has spent over 
sixty thousand dollars in recent years 
for a new building. This new plant is 
a modern brick structure with a 27- 
room educational building. Great 
things have taken place on the spir- 
itual side as well as the physical. The 
old “pot-bellied” stove has been re- 
placed by a central heating plant; new 
pews installed; memorial windows put 
in place. 

The church has a new piano, an 
organ with chimes, which can be 
heard from two and a half miles. 
There are four rest rooms, and three 
assembly rooms. The pastor has an 
excellent private office. The congre- 
gation recently purchased another lot 
adjacent, looking to future expansion. 
This church has two choirs, a choir 
director and a secretary to the pastor. 
Mr. Good says that much of this has 
come about because the church has 
dedicated itself to the building of the 
rural local community. 


Au OF YOU HAVE HEARD 
of the Olive Chapel Baptist Church in 
Wake County. This church began a 
program of rural development many 
years ago, and in 1944 it started a 
six-year program. The grounds have 
been cleared off, planted and beauti- 
fied; air conditioning installed; a 
sound motion picture projector 
bought; and a great program of rural 
recreation sponsored. These recrea- 
tional facilities are provided both in- 
side and outside. There are game 
books, checker boards, dominoes, 
carrom boards, and ping pong tables 
inside. Outside there is a shed with 
outdoor oven for picnics and church 
dinners, a tennis court, soft ball court 
and baseball court. 

So great is the demand for church 
supervised recreation that the church 
had to lease four acres of adjoining 
land owned by Hubert Babb, paying 
$25 a year rent. This Olive Chapel 
Church was established in 1850 and 
held its one hundredth anniversary 
in 1950. When organized in 1850, 
there were six men and five women 
as charter members. In 1949, it had 
551 members; it owned property 
worth $50,000 at the lowest valu 
tion; the preacher was paid an annul 
salary of $3300 and the congregation 
gave $12,000 to all causes with 45 pel 
cent of this going to missions. 


I] coutp atso TELL YoU 
of the Riley’s Creek Baptist Church 
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at Rocky Point in Pender County, 
where landlord-tenant relationships 
have been improved because of the 
influence of the church and where 
the building has been used as a center 
of the study of modern farming pro- 
cedures, especially soil improvement 
and conservation. 


No church has done better rural - 


work than the Methodist Church in 
Lewisville, Forsyth County. As the 
minister, Garland Stafford, says this 
church attempted to inspire in its 
members an earnest desire and a will- 
ingness to work for the good of the 
community. Not only do they have 
the usual dinners, Red Cross meet- 
ings, nursing courses and all the other 
things you would expect a church to 
have in a rural community, but they 
have given time to unusual things. 

The church caused the shoulders to 
be widened on the highway through 
the little town, so that the children 
could have a safe place along which 
to walk on their way to school; the 
church publishes a community news- 
paper once a month to be distributed 
free of charge to all local residents. 
It helped to develop a piece of fire- 
fighting equipment, with the men tak- 
ing an old Ford car worth about 
$400.00 and turning it into a $5,000.00 
piece of fire-fighting equipment. Like 
other rural churches, it has a slogan 
saying that it is located in the heart 
of the community with the commu- 
nity at heart. 


Mawy anorner Rurat 
cuuRCH has seen its opportunity to be- 
come the community center with 
school consolidations closing the com- 
munity school. Such a church is the 
Stony Point Church, Route 3, Rocky 
Mount, in Nash County. An inter- 
esting story of increased land values 
could be given for this community. 

Most of you here know of the work 
done in Wake County by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Raleigh. I 
will not go into that here, because 
wonderful work has been done by 
our churches in all other parts of the 
Southeast. 

Were we to look at this whole 
matter from a purely economic aspect, 
we would unhesitantly agree that the 
Church brings prosperity to a rural 
community. I would not want a farm 
n'a community with no Church. 
What it does on the spiritual side, is 
better known to you gentlemen than 
to me. END 
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“AND THUS ?’LL TAKE 
MY PILGRIMAGE” 


from “THe Gown or GLory”’ 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


“You’re so clever. You know so 
much, taking all those honors in col- 
lege and the Seminary, and every- 
thing. You know what, David? You 
won't stay long in Ladykirk. In a 
very short time some big city church 
will call you. Don’t you honestly 
think so yourself?” 


This was Mary’s reaction as her 
husband David carried her over the 
threshold into his old, old manse in 
the little village of Ladykirk, where 
he was to be pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. When during their 
tour of inspection they reached the 
kitchen, a mouse came out from un- 
der the ancient wooden sink and 
scurried across the floor. She 
screamed and threw herself upon her 


husband ... 


“I c—couldn’t, Davy! I really 
c—couldn’t stand mice....... = 


But read the full story of “The 
Gown of Glory,” and live with the 
Lyall family in the manse at Lady- 
kirk. Become a part of the intimacy 
of life in that small village. Ride with 
Josiah, the hackdriver as he meets 
the letter train each day. Share your 
sympathy with the preacher’s young 
daughter, Lucy, who fell desperately 
in love with Ninian, the son of a very 
wealthy steel magnate,—and with 
Mr. Dilling, the professed atheist, 
who perhaps wasn’t so atheistic after 
all. Smile at Ben, the town ne’er-do- 


Quotations used by permission of the au- 
thor, Agnes Sligh Turnbull, and the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


well, whose gun was placed in the 
custody of the preacher. Be amused 
at the twenty-five-year love affair 
between Billy McNaughton and 
Mattie Adair, which culminated in a 
dramatic proposal—guided by the 
preacher. 


On and on the story goes, entering 
fully into the lives and experiences 
of the whole town. David and Mary 
become increasingly entwined in the 
deep emotions of the people. 


Five years passed—ten years— 
twenty years. David is still there. 
Mary has tried, but she hasn’t suc- 
ceeded in getting her husband a call 
—not even when she schemed to have 
the delegates from the vacant Mores- 
well Church assigned to her house at 
Presbyterial meeting. To her bitter 
disappointment she was assigned the 
one lone Mrs. Jenkins from the Wav- 
erly Church. This bit of strategy gone 
awry results not in a call, but in an 
honorary D.D. for David. 


Twenty-five years—David and 
Mary—still there. But one night as 
he weighed the years—“He had 
never known such peace. It was dif- 
ferent from any passing elation or 
transitory content. ... He knew that 
he had done his best in the place to 
which it had pleased God to call him. 
. . » His eyes brooded upon the little 
sleeping town, then he looked up, as 
though in dedication— 

“‘And thus I'll take my pilgrim- 
age,’ he said.” 


—JAMES M. CARR, Secretary 
Town and Country Church 
Department 
































THE THREE R’s 








(From page 21) 


handled. It is not a question readily 
to be discussed because it does not 
fit into the romance, roses and rice 
formula, but it has to be decided some 
time, in some way. We wonder 
whether the young man would ever 
resent being called at his office, and 
a message left with his secretary, that 
he should remember to bring home 
a head of lettuce? 


ew LET US GO BACK to 
the automobile question again. As- 
sume that one has been purchased, 
who is to drive it? Sixty-two girls 
(nearly two-thirds of them) maintain 
that it is a mutual right and privilege, 
but only 52 of the men agree. That 
is a difference of opinion in one out 
of every ten couples. Millions of 
girls and women now drive cars with 
pride and skill, some even own their 
cars privately. What may they think 
whien they discover that “he” believes, 
in fact has long believed, that men 
naturally drive better than women? 
Who has the answer to that ques- 
tion? Do you suppose that the average 
young couple ever decides it before 
they are married, or would such 
mundane matters taint the romantic 
rainbow? Ideals sometimes said to be 
true of modern marriages are com- 
panionship and equality, but when 
and where do these apply, and how 
do they work? 

When the home is arranged, every- 
thing in its place, or some other place, 
there will appear another round of 
responsibilities. Floors have to be 
dusted, waxed or scrubbed. Windows 
will need washing. Screens may need 
painting or repairing. Door knobs get 
loose or come off. A window will not 
open. And who is to do this heavy 
work? Well, 26 per cent of the girls 
and 43 per cent of the men think 
such jobs are mutual duties. That 
means each is equally responsible, so 
they say. We also note that 39 per 
cent of the girls say such jobs are the 
duty of the wife, while only nineteen 
per cent of the men agree. What will 
happen to chivalry? Will the young 
men graciously allow the young 
women to have their way with doors, 
windows and floors? This will be 


ag 


decided sometime, somehow, but we 
will make a guess that the young pair 
will not bring this question up on 
moonlight nights. 


Oxce A WEEK SUNDAY 
COMEs ALONG. Routine changes, people 
sleep a little later, then comes the 
question about going to church. But 
which one to attend? Nine out of 
ten men say the question should be 
decided mutually, and 99 per cent of 
the girls agree. What of the remain- 
ing nine? Five men out of each hun- 
dred say it is the man’s job to decide, 
but not a single girl holds that view. 
Will they compromise—and possibly 
not go to any church at all? We 
would like to know how such differ- 
ences of opinion are to be ironed out. 

Certainly after the honeymoon, 
when things settle down, there will 
be guests to entertain, and probably 
parties in the new home. Now these 
affairs require planning if they are to 
provide ample entertainment, but who 
is to decide what the recreation is 
to be? The men, 86 out of 100, be- 
lieve that the social evening should 
be planned with their wives, and 98 
out of 100 girls have the same attitude. 
But what of the fourteen who hold 
different opinions? Will these four- 
teen girls expect their husbands to 
plan with them, and find that the 
males are not interested, considering 
it boresome? 

Or will the fourteen women out of 
the 100 go ahead with the prepara- 
tions without consulting their mates, 
and expect the latter to fall in line, 
be enthusiastic, and have as much fun 
as if they had worked together? Of 
course, we all know that parties mean 
work in advance, and more work 
afterward. Is this also to be done by 
the young women alone and unas- 
sisted, or unappreciated? It is easy to 
say that time will tell, but many wish 
that it had been more thoughtful, and 
told them before differences arise. 


S. FAR WE SEEM to have 
been discussing variations in attitudes. 
Are there no agreements? Yes, there 
are; 95 men and 98 women say that 
vacations should be planned together. 
That is a pleasant topic to talk about. 
Forty-four women and 42 men agree 
that it is the man’s job to pay the 
bills; gt women and 92 men hold that 
the telephone should be listed in the 
husband’s name; 59 men and 61 


women believe that it is the man’s 
job to negotiate contracts; 30 women 
and 29 men maintain that they should 
mutually decide how much to give 
to charity. 

Let us recall that these Opinions 
were expressed by young men and 
women before they are married. 4 
few of them are already engaged but 
these couples did not have a chance 
to discuss the questions before an- 
swering them. A continuation of this 
study is being devoted to an analysis 
of opinions on the same topics held 
by older, and married people. Hun- 
dreds more are in process of being 
studied, but this article deals only 
with the 4oo single young people. 
They do not seem to be exceptional 
in their points of view since addi- 
tional material shows that others of 
the same age groups react just about 
the same way. And quoting in per- 
centages reminds us that we might 
expect the same responses from 1000, 
10,000 or 100,000. The young people 
presented in this group are all high 
school graduates, and have had some 
college training. 


me OPINIONS THEY SUB- 
MITTED in their answers have been 
gathered from various sources such 
as their homes, from married friends, 
from reading, and possibly from the 
movies. Certainly married life brings 
many surprises, and requires many 
compromises, but in some cases one 
or the other of the pair may insist 
on his particular point of view. 
There is one more matter, however, 
which we should like to discuss here, 
and it is the chief reason we have for 
writing this paper. To us it seems to 
be of immense importance that the 
Church pay more attention to the 
interests of youth. If the Church were 
to introduce a series of discussions 
concerning these and other matters of 
family living, under some capable 
leader, on several Sunday evenings tt 
is quite possible that many youn 
men and women would attend with 
enthusiasm. This might become a new 
attraction which the Church could 
hold out to youth. One could expect 
many of them to come in pairs, either 
as dates, or as young married couples 
and certainly ‘many of them woul 
be glad to take part in discussions 
The three R’s do not condone such 
topics. Perhaps the Church will 
sist youth. END 
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SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
ton, Rev. C. T., Georgetown 
Bell Miss my: | Elizabeth, Boyd 
Logan, Rev. C arles A., Lexington 
Rhea, Rev. Thomas C., Lexington 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Moorefield 
Taylor, Rev. J. P., Sharon } 
Woodrow, Rev. Raymond, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
Byrd, Mr. W. T., Louisville 
Hopkins, Rev. D. R., Erlanger 
Pegram, Rev. R. M., Louisville 
ae! 


Rt. 
Ramsey, Rev. W. A., Louisville 
Renegar, Rev. Edward, Louisville 


Rt.4 
Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadway : 
Thorpe, Rev. E. N., Louisville 
3309 Richard 


Muhlenberg Presbytery 
Cremer, Rev. Evert A., Herndon 
Stewart, Rev. James T., Beechmont 

*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
Grimes, Mr. John, Marion County 
James, Rev. J. W., Perryville 
Laeger, Mr. Laurin, White’s Memorial 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Morriss, Mr. betray Pisgah (Somerset) 
Ratliff, Mr. Dale, Paint Lick 
Watts, Mr. Bob, Pleasant Grove 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Presbytery 


Darden, Rev. Henry, Baker 
Edmonson, Rev. Virgil, DeRidder 
Fleming, Rev. Joseph E., Abbeville 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph A., 

West Baton Rouge 
Shows, Rev. W. P., Clinton 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Alexandria 
Wilsoa, Rev. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 

Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 

239 Ridgewood Drive 
Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 
McGehee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 
‘Southall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 

1225 Octavia Street 
Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 


Red River Presbytery 


Clary, Rev. Earl M., Natchitoches 
Giddens, Rev. W. E., Jr., St. Joseph 
Magee, Rev. J. H., Springhill 
Mohler, Rev. J. Clyde, Benton 
‘O'Neal, Rev. D. L., Ruston 
Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 
Storey, Rev. E. L., Jr., Vivian 
Strickland, Rev. Eugene L., 

Plain Dealing 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 
Bashaw, Rev. W. N., Ackerman 
Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Hall, Rey. T. O., Camden 
Johnston, Rey. T. Q., Vaiden 
Miller, Rev. J. R., Jackson 
Patterson, Rev. E. R., Kosciusko 
Thompeon, Rev. J. H., Vicksburg 

/hitaker, Rey. A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 

Wiggins, Rey. B. H., Weir 
Wilson, Rey. J. M., Rolling Fork 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Daffin, Rev. Robert D., Ripley 


anna, Rev. Charles, Nett] 
McGehee, Rey. R. M., ja" 


Meridian Presbytery 
«Bisby, Rev. W. W., Sandersville 
= man, Rey. L. A., Jr., Ellisville 
oman, Rey. P. W., Wiggins 


Kirker, Rev. G. H : 
Reid, Rey. Ww. — Olive 


rtson, Rev. R. P., Ellisville 
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Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 


Stuart, Rev. J. Leishton, Jr., Summit 


Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., Magnolia 
Yeargan, Rev. Charles B., Meadville 


North Mississippi Presbytery 


Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando 
Lemly, Rev. T. M., Oxford 


*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 
Lafayette Presbytery 


Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Drake, Rev. Louis P., California 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 


Missouri Presbytery 


*Gunn, Rev. C. G., Fulton 


Lemly, Rev. R. M., Paris 

McNutt, Rev. J. W., Paris 
Tranbarger, Rev. John, Keytesville 
Williams, Rev. E. C., Wellsville 


Potosi Presbytery 


Allen, Rev. J. W., New Madrid 
Evans, Rev. L. E., St. Genevieve 


= Rev. J. L., Brazeau, Pleasant 


i 
Suitor, Rev. J. N., Sikeston 


St. Louis Presbytery 
Duncan, Rev. James P., Crocker 
Griffin, Rev. N. C., Pattonville 
Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 


*Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
DiGiacomo, Rev. John, Lawson 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, 

Richmond 
Rybolt, Mr. Stephen, (Student Worker) 
Fairland Heights 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*Gillespie, Rev. E. E., Greensboro 


P. O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 
Boyd, Rev. W. J., New Bern 
Cathey, Rev. H. L., Edenton 
Chesnut, Rev. Henrv 
Corkey, Rev. W. B. H., Goldsboro 
Court, Rev. M. G. 
Fleming, Rev. Russell B., Sanford 
Ford, Rev. Robert, Wilson 


+Hassell, Rev. J. W., Greenville 


Holladay, Rev. Dupuy, Lucama 
Morton, Rev. Wm. D. 

Patterson, Rev. C. D., Greenville 
Willingham, Rev. Lee, Greenville 
Willis, Rev. George J., Snow Hill 
Woody, Rev. Grier, Rt. 2, Williamston 


Concord Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. Pat, Lenoir 
Clontz, Rev. R. C., Hickory 
Cook, Rev. J. S., Harmony 
Farrior, Rev. 8S. C., Concord 
Faust, Rev. M. B., Salisbury 
Flow, Rev. J. E., Concord 
Gruver, Rev. J. H., Black Mountain 
Horne, Mr. Raymond, Elmwood 
Hubbard, Rev. J. F., Kannapolis 
Park, Rev. R. F., Old Fort 

Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Morganton 
Trivett, Mr. A. C., Lenoir 


+Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 


West, Rev. Charles C., Concord 


Fayetteville Presbytery 


Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake 
Dulin, Rev. D. H., Angier 
Ewart, Rev. S. A., Raeford 


+Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville 


Haynes, Rev. R. T., Jr., Fayetteville 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 
Eagle Springs 
McKeithen, Rev. L. B., Jr., 
Fayetteville 
Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins 
Ramsey, Rev. R. R., Jackson Springs 
Reid, Miss Julia, Fayetteville 


Stephenson, Miss Margaret E., Angier 


Taffe, Rey. C. K., Cameron 
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Granville Presbytery 


Blevins, Rev. Denver S., Kenly 


Heaton, Rev. G. W., Roxboro 
McChesney, Rev. Charles S., 
Townsville 
Moore, Rev. Jack W., Durham 
Parrish, Rev. Chas. E., Kenly 
Phipps, Rev. J. Robert, Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev. H. P., Durham 
Wilson, Rev. H. McE., Selma 


TtWool, Rev. James C., Raleigh 


Kings Mountain Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., Davidson 

Carty, Rev. W. D., Mount Holly 
Craig, Rev. J. Edward, Bessemer City 
Ferguson, Rev. Charles, Columbus 
Pollard, Rev. Hugh D., Saluda 
Ratchford, Rev. R. H., North Belmont 
Stauffer, Rev. John E., Dallas 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
Baker, Rev. Walter, Charlotte 
Carlton, Rev. Daniel E., Rockingham 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Marshville 
Garrett, Miss Blanche, Charlotte 
Holder, Rev. J. P., Morven 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Morris Field 
James, Rev. Moses, Charlotte 
Little, Rev. C. H., Charlotte 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Charlotte 
Mallinson, Rev. H. E., Roberdell 
Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte 
Rowan, Rev. C. H., Waxhaw 
Snyder, Dr. R. S., Charlotte 


tStone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 


Wilkinson, Rev. Frank, Biscoe 


Orange Presbytery 

Donnell, Rev. Charles L., Greensboro 
Edwards, Rev. George R., Pittsboro 
Ensign, Rev. John E., Chapel Hill 
Jennings, Rev. Charles Wesley, 

Wentworth 
McGinnis, Rev. James W., Greensboro 
McNatt, Rev. J. P. H., High Point 


tPatterson, Rev. T. Henry, Greensboro 


Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Poole, Rev. Scott M., Siler City 
Rock, Rev. R. B., Broadway 
Taylor, Rev. G. Aiken, Burlington 
Westerfield, Rev. W. H., Burlington 
Wood, Rev. Branson L., Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 
Craig, Rev. Carl B., Jacksonville 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink Hill 
Goodman, Rev. Walter H., Jr., 
Beulaville 


tTaylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 


Turner, Rev. Robert Lee, Rocky Point 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Southport 

Ware, Rev. Jack W., Carolina Beach 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Jr., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 


Acheson, Miss Evelyn, 

Glendale Springs 
Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall 
Brown, Rev. R. F., Jefferson 
Davidson, Miss Zeta, Lexington 
Hildebrandt, Mr. Richard E., Sparta 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Lansing 
Luke, Rev. John, Glendale Springs 
Maury, Rev. C. H., Yadkinville 
Onque, Rev. L. M., Mount Airy 
Pollock, Rev. Kenneth E., Cooleemee 
Pooley, Rev. R. C., Mount Airy 


+Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., Winston-Salem 


Stark, Rev. Carl H., Pilot Mountain 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant Presbytery 
Austin, Rev. J. F., Bennington 
Downing, Rev. W. A., Holdenville 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., Hugo 
Grey, Rev. Alexander, Sulphur 
Miller, Rev. Harry, Coalgate 
Whitworth, Rev. F. K., Antlers 


Mangum Presbytery 
Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 





SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


tPatterson, Rev. Leslie H., Columbia 
First Presbyterian Church 


Bethel Presbytery 
Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Robinson, Rev. J. S., Liberty Hill 


Charleston Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. L. L., Moncks Corner 
Frierson, Rev Wm. C., Denmark 
Goodman, Rev. W. H., Edisto Island 
Horton, Rev. T. W., Jr., Mt. Pleasant 
King, Rev. William T., Allendale 


Congaree Presbytery 
Groves, Rev. John W., Fairview 
Newman, Rev. W. L., Bethune 
Parvin, Rev. W. R., Lugoff 


Enoree Presbytery 
Allen, Rev. C. F., Blacksburg 
Bailey, Rev. C. R., Gaffney 
*McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Inman 
McLean, Rev. C. H., Union 
Therrell, Rev. L. O., Union 
Womeldorf, Rev. H. J., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 
Knox, Rev. H. A. Andrews 
Snipes, Rev. W. E., New Zion 
Warren, Rev. L. W., Jr., Sumter 
Reaves, Mr. H. L., Jr., St. Stephens 


Pee Dee Presbytery 
Arnold, Rev. W. D. Loris 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Littleiohn, Rev. A. N., Timmonsville 
Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 
Simpson, Rev. T. E., Hartsville 
Stevenson, Rev. T. M., Hamer 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Browne, Rev. C. G., Pelzer 
Browning, Rev. C. W., Townville 
Davidson, Rev. J. B., Pendleton 


South Carolina Presbytery 
Fraser, Rev. H. B., 8. Greenwood 
Holt, Rev. Homer C., Clinton 
Inman, Rev. Vernon, Joanna 

*McGill, Rev. F. T., Donalds 
Wells, Rev. Alan, Calhoun Falls 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


Columbia Presbytery 


Bird, Rev. T. O., Deallrose 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Columbia 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Spring Hill 
Walker, Rev. Fred W., Belfast 


Memphis Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. B. W., Memphis 
Dickson, Rev. R. M., Bethel Sorings 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Memphis 
Hearn, Rev. Wm. A., Memphis 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 

Lack, Rev. J. Samuel, Memphis 
Magee, Rev. John M., Union City 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Memphis 
*Ramsay, Rev. Charles S., Arlington 
Reed, Rev. John T., Kerrville 
Warren, Rev. Tom B., Reagan 
Williams, Rev. Glen A., Trenton 





Nashville Presbytery 
*Albright, Rev. Edwin W., Nashville 
Alexander, Mr. William, 
Hendersonville 
Arbaugh, Rev. R. C., Buffalo Valley 
Bittinger, Rev. J. B., Nashville 
Booth, Rev. J. A., Rock Island 
Fudge, Rev. Samuel, Donelson 
Kerr, Dr. Howard, Hermitage 
Miller, Rev. E. P., Clarksville 
Miller, Rev. Priestly, Harpeth 
Ralston, Rev. C. N., Allisona 
Smith, Rev. W. L., Smyrna 
Tucker, Mr. E. B., Wartrace 
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SYNOD OF TEXAS 


*Dean, Mr. E. A., Austin 
520 Scarborough Bldg. 


Brazos Presbytery 


Cunningham, Rev. H.N., Houston 
McDaniel, Rev. Faries J., La Marque 
McMurtry, Rev. James G., Houston 
Mitchell, Rev. E. W., Houston 
Parse, Rev. J. E., Pasadena 
*Purcell, Rev. Malcolm, Bellaire 
Rasberry, Rev. Hosea, Beaumont 
Reynolds, Rev. Marion F., Houston 
Ruhmann, Rev. A. E., Houston 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Watts, Rev. Thomas Gordon, Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 


Bailey, Rev. Henry M., Eureka 
Foster, Rev. Wm. H., Robinson 
Hall, Rev. W. R., Fairfield 
Kidd, Rev. J. P., Austin 
McCrary, Rev. Jas. P., Austin 
Newton, Rev. J. W., Lott 
*O’Kelley, Rev. W. F., Marlin 
Savage, Rev. O. L., Mart 


Dallas Presbytery 


Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
Foster, Rev: H. C., Dallas 
tLang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas 
McKinney, Rev. Richmond, Dallas 
iguez, Miss Lydia, Dallas 
Severin, Rev. Alfred H., Dallas 
Wiggins, Rev. Earl B., Wichita Falls 


El Paso Presbytery 


Brewton, Rev. Fred, Seagraves 

Galloway, Rev. Emmett, Van Horn 

Gilbert, Rev. James M., Levelland 

Holmes, Rev. W. B., Jr., Ruidoso, 
New Mexico 

McDonell, Rev. Harry G., Jr., Odessa 
Normandy Heights 

McKinney, Rev. Collis S., El Paso, 
University 

Moore, Rev. David T., Lovington, 
New Mexico 

Ramsay, Rev. Jack C., Jr., Crane 

Ramsey, Rev. J. G. M., Chapel, 
Lubbock 

Vinson, Rev. T. C., Barstow 

Whiteside, Rev. Don C., El Paso 
Logan Heights 





Mid-Texas Presbytery 
Alexander, Rev. H. N., Comanche 
Allen, Rev: H. W. W., Bridgeport 
Bennett, Rev. H. O., Handl 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth 
Brannon, Rev. Robert B., Sterling City 
Cockerell, Rev. W. A., Rule 
Elder, Rev. T. R., Spur 
Gray, Rev. W. Bristow, Brownwood 
Guerrero, Rev. C.S., Fort Worth 
King, Rev. F. E., Anson 
Solomon, Rev. R. Louis, Files Valley 

*Tenney, Rev. B. K., Fort Worth 


Paris Presbytery 


Barton, Rev. Max., Paris 

Elder, Rev. T. R., Gladewater 
Frerking, Rev. C. Monroe, Wake Village 
Galbraith, Rev. W. F., Jr., Kilgore 
George, Rev. T. Frank, Centre 
Hancock, Rev. C. Fred, Hallsville 
McGehee, Rev. J. P., Troup 

Pagan, Rev. W. George, Texarkana 
*Salmon, Rev. 8S. H., Mt. Pleasant 


Western Texas Presbytery 


Brown, Rev. Chas. B., Leon Springs 
Craig, John, E 
Crown, Rev. Frank, Crystal City 
de Lugo, Rev. I. S., San Antonio 
Dow, Rev. Norman, Premont 
Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla 
McRight, Rev. D. A., Yoakum 
Mueller, Rev. O. W., Karnes City 
McGee, Tom, Port Aransas 
Pearce, Rev. J. 8., Catarina 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., Fredericksburg 
Richardson, Rev. L. A., Raymondville 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa, San Antonio 
Ryan, Rev. Richard, Vanderbilt 
Slaymaker, Mr. F. L., Lavernia 
*Van Dyke, Rev. Paul S., San Antonio 
Van Vleck, Mr. James B., Jr., Boldtville 
Walker, Rev. Frank, Uvalde 
Wilkins, Rev. L. L., Rocksprings 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


East Hanover Presbytery 


Bridgeman, Miss Mary Frances, 
Hopewell 
Graham, Rev. Randolph W., Chester 





General Assembly: 


Henry Cnty Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Seott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. P. J. Garrison, 
Jr., Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 





Agencies of the Church 


M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 
and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 

Drvision oF Neero Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 


Marrow, Rev: James A:, Goochland 
McLeod, Rev. John D., Jr., Sweet Hall 
Willis, Rev. Henry L., Richmond 


Lexington Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. C. R., Circleville 
Daffin, Rev. T. H., Hot Springs 
+Jamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Williamsville 
Rector, Rev. George H., McDowell 


Montgomery Presbytery 
Burdette, Rev. A. L. 8., Montvale 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis 
Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton 
Houchins, Miss eye Willis 
McCorkle, Rev. Fred S., Stuart 
Russell, Rev. R. Y., Buchanan 
Whiteley, Rev. G. P., Glasgow 

*Whiteley, Rev. G. L., Roanoke 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley 
Williamson, Rev. E. M., Rockymount 
Washburn, Rev. H. M., Forest 


Norfolk Presbytery 
Emurian, Rev. 8. K., Norfolk 
Fleming, Rev. John K., Portsmouth 
Flitton, Rev. H. H., Norfolk 
Flitton, Rev. R. C., Lynnhaven 
Lehmann, Rev. J. Wesley, So. Norfolk 
Traynham, Rev. T. T., Zuni 


Potomac Presbytery 
(In Maryland) 
Gault, Rev. Edward, Inverness 
*Hammond, Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore 12 
312 St. Dunstans Road 
Heim, Mrs. Hazel, Baltimore 
Armistead Gardens 
Owen, Rev. Julian T., Sykesville 


(In Virginia) 
Cowsert, Rev. Charles C., Arlington 
Fairley, Rev. R. A., Alexandria 
Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria 
Plitt, Rev. Edward T., Hartwood 
Winn, Rev. Albert C., Nokesville 


Roanoke Presbytery 


Hutcheson, Rev. Jesse, 

Charlotte Court House 
Kirkman, Rev. Eugene, Martinsville 
Ponton, Rev. A. J., Lynchburg 
Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville 
Young, Rev. John W., Martinsville 





West Hanover Presbytery 
Day, Rev. Sherwood S., 
Francis, Rev. A. T., Maa Mill 
Hutcheson, Rev. R. G., Sr, Louisa 
Williams, Rev. W. Twyman, 
Appomattox : 


Winchester Presbytery 
Duckwall, Rev. J. M., Mi 
ed, Rev. Ben, Burin” 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
tHarrop, Rev. W. E., Ch 
P. O. Box 1027 ee 


Bluestone Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. G. C., Melrose 
Childs, Rev. W. Hobart, Lashmeet 
Daniel, Rev. Francis H., Bluefield 
Lively, Rev. Denver, Vivian 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Lansing 
Morgan, Rev. Norman, Pineville 


Greenbrier Presbytery 
Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Si 
Denham, fey. G.D: inks Grove 

e Sulphur Spri 
Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union 
Rice, Rev. Roger M., Jr., Richwood 
Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Baily, Rev. Paul E., Milton 
Bohn, Rev. Paul, Charleston 
yle, Rev. Lewis V., Charlton Heights 
Clay, Rev. Thos. C., South Charleston 
Churton, Rev. Daniel B., Huntington 
Davis, Rev. L. A., Eleanor 
Ellison, Rev. A. D., Jr., Prenter 
Ingram, Rev. G. W., Gassaway 
MacKenzie, Miss Kathryn, Comfort 
McNutt, Rev. Chas. W., Charleston 
Orr, Rev. H. H., Spencer 
*Rayburn, Rev. Frank M., 
South Charleston 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Winifrede 
Washburn, Rev. F. T., Charleston 
Weiglein, Rev. D. R., St. Albans 
Woltz, Rev. Maynard, Clothier 


*Superintendent of Home Missions 
**General Secretary. 
TExecutive Secretary. 





Division or Pusutcation: Mr. Cameron D. 
Deans, General Manager. 
Board of Annuities and Relief, 122 South Fourth 
Street, Room 410, Urban Building, Louisville 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
odges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Bluford Hestir, Director of Public 


Georgia: Rev. J. 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. H 


Relations; Mrs. Celeste L. Jackson, Treasurer. 


Board of World Missions, 113-16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. —7 


Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. 


Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Eugene 
L. Daniel, Candidate Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
of Overseas Relief and Inter- 


Freeland, Secreta 


church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Beard of Church Extension, 605 Lge | ont 
ernon 8. 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 


Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 


Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drvrston or Hom Missions, 605 Henry Grad 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude 
Pritch 


. D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mce- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 


Batchelor, Secretary. 

Drvision or CarisTiAN RELATIONS, 712 Henry 
Grady a Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Malcolm P. Calhoun, Th.M., Secretary. 

Drviston or Evanaeuism, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. William 
H. McCorkle, D.D., Secretary. 

Drviston or Rapro anp TELEVISION, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
John M, Alexander, D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 


ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.: 

Rev. Marshall C. Dendy, D.D., Ezecutive Sec- 

pr. Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Department 

of Church Relations; Mr. John S. Grant, Treas- 

urer; Rev. W. Norman Cook, Director, Central 

Department of Field Service. 

Drviston or Reuietous Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 

Diviston or Mzn’s Wonk: Dr. 8S, J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Drvision or Hicuer Epvucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., Ezecutive 
Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. M .D., 
Assistant to Executive; Rev William H. Hopper, 
D.D., Treasurer 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treas 
urer. 

General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N.C.: Mr. T. 8, McPheeters, President. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 


Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. , 

American Bible Society: I. 8. McElroy; 158 
Central National Bank, Richmond sy irginia; 
B. H. Smith, 85 Walton Street, Atlanta 3, 

Georgia; Frank H. Langham, 2233 Bryan Stree, 

Dallas 4, Texas. 
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MARRIAGE 


(From page 17) 

marriage. Certainly it is asking too 
much to expect a new marriage to 
be wholly free from misunderstand- 
ings, differences of opinion, and 
clashes of wills) When we consider 
how many readjustments are de- 
manded by the new relationship, we 
begin to wonder how any marriage 
ever succeeds. There is the matter of 
selecting a house and furnishing it; of 
spending the family income; of plan- 
ning recreation; of making and keep- 
ing friends; of dealing with in-laws, 
of the purchase and preparation of 
food; of selecting a church home; 
planning for religious observances 
within the home; not to mention the 
more personal and intimate adjust- 
ments that marriage demands. 

Characters and habits do not 
change magically at the marriage 
altar. When two people, who have 
been living independent, separate lives 
in different environments, suddenly 
undertake to do everything together, 
there will be abundant opportunity 
for disagreement. It is often painful 
to learn new habits. Sometimes it 
makes us uncomfortable and irritable. 
Young couples should not be sur- 
prised nor worried should conflicts 
arise. They are normal. They are 
even wholesome, say the psychiatrists. 
They indicate that two people are 
behaving like human beings rather 
than with the artificial manners of 
an office force. The important thing 
is to make the differences stepping 
stones to finer adjustments and 
greater understanding. 

The “dictator” type of solution 
should be avoided, in which one per- 
son forces his view (or hers) on the 
other. So should the “bully” type of 
decision, in which by threats or 
nagging, one gains a favorable deci- 
sion. Also to be avoided is the “debat- 
Ing society” technique, in which after 
all arguments are completed, one side 
wins the decision and the other loses 
altogether. Each couple should de- 
velop some process of fair and free 
discussion out of which a decision is 
reached that is completely satisfactory 
to both persons, and that contributes 
to the higher unity of the marriage. 
Above all, the “destructive” type of 
quarrel is to be forever avoided; that 
‘a quarrel which deals with per- 
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West Virginia’s Governor Marland and others attend communion service at opening of 
legislative session. RNS PHOTO. 





sonalities, bears down on sore spots 
and seeks to belittle or wound the 
feelings of the other person. When 
one finds that he is trying to hurt 
the person who has to live with him, 
or is seeking to destroy her dreams 
and illusions, then he should call a 
halt at once or else prepare for a 
broken marriage and a ruined home. 

IV. But the strongest tie that binds 
two lovers together and makes mar- 
riage a success is the presence of 
Christ in the new home. To make 
a success of a venture like marriage, 
religion is essential, religion of the 
I Corinthians 13 type. Successful mar- 
riage demands a religion that helps 
us to be patient and gentle, forgiving 
and unselfish; a religion that creates 
within us a Christlike spirit that 
makes us “easier to live with.” Don’t 
take a preacher’s word for it. Let 
the sociologist and statistician speak. 
Dr. George Walter Fiske made a 
study of 17,000 families in 15 states 
at a time when 18 out of every 100 
marriages ended in divorce. But of 
those who were church members, 
there were only two divorces out of 
every 100 marriages and in marriages 
where both husband and wife were 





“Love is strong as death.” 
“Many waters cannot quench 
love, 
Neither can the floods drown 
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active and loyal members of the 
church there was less than one 
divorce in a hundred marriages. A 
recent study in Maryland indicated 
that there were three times as many 
divorces where there was no profes- 
sion of religious faith as among those 
professing some religious faith, either 
Protestant, Jewish, or Roman Catholic. 

How could it be otherwise when 
the very essence of religion is to build 
up appreciation of others, increase 
forbearance, sympathy, and unselfish- 
ness? How could it be otherwise 
when every home, to be successful, 
needs a goal for its striving outside 
itself and a purpose for its existence 
greater than the persons involved? 
Fellowship in the home is less than 
complete until it has been merged in 
a greater fellowship with God who 
is Himself the perfect pattern and 
source of Love. 

Building a successful home is not 
easy under the most favorable con- 
ditions. We can approach the task 
with some measure of confidence, 
however, if these inner supports are 
increasingly present—adequate prepa- 
ration for marriage; recognition of the 
permanence of the vows taken; a con- 
structive approach to conflicts and 
differences; and a sincere and vital 
religious faith. Where these are 
present we can build even in this 
harassed and irreverent generation 
such successful homes that even an 
atomic bomb could not blast them 
apart. END 
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THE SCOTSMAN 


(From page 8) 


WE HAVE NOT MANAGED TO SEE one-third of the places 
we wanted to visit or to do half of the things we planned 
to do, but we have been infinitely enriched as a family 
by what we have seen and experienced. We have bathed 
at Camp Croft and Rainbow Lake, in private pools which 
we would love to take home with us, in the breakers of 
the Atlantic at Myrtle Beach, and in the refreshing waters 
of Lake Summit. With all that total immersion we have 
almost been converted to Southern Baptists! 

We have enjoyed the most wonderful food in fasci- 
nating variety and even if our very conservative children 
try to get away with the smallest possible portion of grits, 
corn, and string beans, they will certainly never forget the 
rest of your wonderful menus. 


We shall often dream of steaks grilled in the open air, of 
hamburgers so large that even a teen-ager’s mouth cannot quite 
take them in, and of ice cream, vanilla, chocolate, or strawberry, 
or all three together. 


If you took all the peaches we have eaten, they would 
certainly make a ring round the Spartanburg city limits 
(what a dreadful thought! ) and if you refill all our empty 
Coca Cola bottles, they would drain the huge tank behind 
the Piedmont Laundry. 

THESE ARE, OF COURSE, only the outward manifestations 
of a kindness that went much deeper. You have not only 
welcomed us into your homes; you have taken us to 
your hearts. The thoughtfulness of it all has been most 
touching. Each member of our family has experienced 
this according to his or her age or stage. I know it is just 
as true of the children as it certainly is of their parents 
that we have, each and all, made lasting friendships which 
will continue to enrich us as long as we live. Indeed, the 
burning question in the Small family is not “Will we come 
back?” but “When will we come back?” 

I MUST MAKE SPECIAL MENTION of the wonderful re- 
sponse you have all made to me as your minister, whether 
as preacher or pastor. No one had warned me the first 
Sunday about the palm leaf fans, and I was rather shaken 
at first! Very soon, however, I forgot the waving fans 
and remembered instead the interested, eager and respon- 
sive worshipers. It has been a great joy to me to share in 
Christian experience and fellowship with you, in your 
beautiful sanctuary, in the evenings in the church court, 
and at the prayer meetings. 

It was a great privilege to be taken by Mr. Purnell, for 
whose work no praise can be too high, to visit so many of 
your shut-ins, and to understand something of the fine 
service rendered in your hospitals. I greatly appreciated 
the opportunity of conducting four radio services and so 
being able to carry a message to those who cannot come 
to church. 

WHERE SO MANY HAVE SHOWN us so great kindness it 
would be invidious to mention particular names, but I 
wish to express my special thanks to all the members of 
your church staff, of whom before I came I was so afraid. 
(Your note paper does carry such an imposing array of 
names!) They and all the officers of the church have been 
most co-operative, even if they did not quite understand 
what I was after or altogether make out what I was saying. 
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We are all convinced that this exchange has been en- 
tirely happy and successful in every detail. We have all 
learned from one another; we have come to understand 
better one another’s home life and national life and church 
life. We have helped in some degree to foster better rela- 
tionships between our two countries with their great 
common heritage and their undoubtedly united destiny, 

May God Himself use and bless these months of mutual 
Christian fellowship to the enrichment of our lives and 
the advancement of His Kingdom. 

With sincere and loving thanks from us all. 

Your friend, 
—R. LEONARD SMALL 


THE AMERICAN 


(From page 9) and made our life in 
Scotland most interesting and happy. Far more valuable 
than seeing the tourist sights was to live as a member of 
a Scottish community, be with the people in their homes, 
learn to know their way of thinking, serve daily as their 
pastor. The Spartanburg congregation learned to love the 
entire Small family, and the entire city profited by the 
exchange. The church experienced something of a con- 
tinuous revival through the summer under Mr. Small’s 
preaching. 

When the end of the summer came there were tearful 
farewells as we left friends in bonnie Scotland. The last 
words we heard from the group at the station to see us 
off were from an old Scottish ballad, with this closing 
line: “Will ye no come back again?” 

We answered in the affirmative! 

—WILLIAM B. WARD 





No Dollar Mark in 
Heaven 


“Low and high, rich and poor, together.”—Psalm 49:2. 


God has no dollar mark or brackets, 
No social ratings, graft, or rackets. 


Your stars are won by Christian deeds; 
By seeing others’ griefs and needs. 


He asks not what you won or lost; 
we 7 ” 
But “Do you love Him who paid the cost? 


It’s good to know that death some day 
Will take us home, with Him to stay. 


A poor man’s road on earth is dark, 
But bear in mind—God has no dollar mark. 
—MARY D. CHAPMAN 
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Austin College Gets 
Grant for Survey 


SHERMAN, TExAS—Austin College of 
Sherman, the Presbyterian liberal arts 
college of the Southwest, has been 
awarded a grant of $10,000 by the 
Ford Foundation to cover half the 
cost of a proposed survey of the in- 
stitution’s academic and financial op- 
erations and its future field of service. 

The grant is contingent upon the 
college contributing an equal amount 
to the cost of the survey. 

The $10,000 grant came from the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education. If matched by an 
equal amount, it would provide a pro- 
fessional survey of the college’s over- 
all field of service in Texas and Okla- 
homa, a detailed study of the curricu- 
lum essential to serve that area, and 
of various other operational phases. 

The study would be conducted by 
a professional firm in the field of 
educational survey, and the aim would 
be to help develop the college’s future 
program for increased service and ef- 
ficiency as the principal institution of 
higher learning for the Presbyterian 
Church in the Southwest. 


Chicks and Grains 


NEW yorK—Thirty thousand baby 
chicks left here by plane only a few 
hours after their birth for a palatial 
roosting place on the banks of the 
Nile in Egypt. 

They are the first of 100,000 chicks 
being sent as part of a program to in- 
crease egg size and egg and chicken 
production in Egypt. 

[he program is sponsored by the 
Heifer Project, the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program of Church World 
Service and the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s Technical Co-operation Ad- 
ministration. 

Five thousand bushels of seed grains 
donated by Christians in America’s 
farm areas have been shipped to 
farmers in the drought-stricken plains 
of Yugoslavia through Church World 


Service. 
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Bluford B. Hestir, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed by the General Council to succeed 
Harvey Walters as Director of Publicity. 
Mr. Hestir leaves his job as director of 
journalism for the University of Texas’ 
Interscholastic League to take the most 
important public relations post in the 
General Assembly. 











AN ANONYMOUS GIFT of $100,000 to the Presbyterian Negro Work 


Chinese Nationalists Reformed 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—President Eisen- 
hower received a report from a vet- 
eran missionary to China that the 
Chinese Nationalist government on 
Formosa has cleansed itself of cor- 
ruption and graft. 

The Rev. E. Pierce Hayes, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., visited the White House 
with a delegation from the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief, which 
held its annual meeting here. 


When the President learned that 
Mr. Hayes had returned from For- 
mosa he asked him for a first-hand 
report on conditions there. 


“It has been a real inspiration to 
see the reform that has taken place 
in Chiang Kai-shek’s government,” 
the missionary replied. 

Mr. Hayes asserted that the Na- 
tionalist regime is now “an entirely 
new government” and praised the 
clean training of the young men who 
have been recruited for its armed 
forces. 








Campaign has just been received. Members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee for the campaign making the announcement are, left to right 
(standing): Dr. J. McDowell Richards, President of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga.; and Dr. P. D. Miller, pastor of Druid Hills Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta; (seated) Dr. Richard R. Potter, Campaign 
Director, Atlanta; Richard A. Farnsworth, Campaign Lay Chairman, 
Houston, Texas; and Dr. Vernon S. Broyles, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta. The drive to raise $2,000,000 for 


Negro Work is in full swing. 
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Presbyterian House 
at Univ. of Florida 
Doubles Facilities 


Things are humming these days in 
the new $110,000 Presbyterian Stu- 
dent House completed early last sum- 
mer on the campus of the University 
of Florida, Gainesville. The hand- 


some new Center more than doubled 


facilities of the old student center. 

With 1,200 Presbyterian students 
the University of Florida has a larger 
number of Presbyterians enrolled 
than any church school and more 
than any other institution of higher 
learning in the South. 

With such an enrollment the new 
student house has been needed for a 
number of years. “For 25 years we 
have been waiting for this event,” 
said the Rev. Alf Taylor, minister to 

















students. “We rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity of these new facilities, which 
will be a blessing to the Presbyterian 
students for many years to come.” 

The two-story modern building is 
of red brick. The first floor contains 
a large recreation room, kitchen, 
lounge, two offices and two bedrooms 
for custodians. On the second floor is 
a library and two meeting rooms. A 
covered terrace and a barbecue pit 
are outside. 





PJC READY 
FOR KOREA VETS 


MAXTON, N. c.—Enrollments are be- 
ing received at Presbyterian Junior 
College Preparatory Department for 
high school classes for veterans under 
Public Law 550, the Korean Veteran’s 
G.I. Bill. Classes will begin after a 
minimum of twenty veterans have 
enrolled and will start not later than 
June 8, the beginning of Summer 
School in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Presbyterian Junior College. 

Classes are now being held during 
the day for full-time high school 
students and classes at night for part- 
time students are expected to begin 
shortly. Interested veterans are in- 
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vited to send in their transcripts of 
past school work, in order that a 
study of each record may be made 
and the veteran counselled about fu- 
ture courses. Some veterans will be 
up-graded on the basis of credits 
earned in service schools and through 
courses taken from the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI). 


MONTREAT COLLEGE HOLDS 
STUDENT ELECTIONS 


MONTREAT—In recent student elec- 
tions at Montreat College Miss Vir- 
ginia Blackburn of Elkin has been 
chosen president of the senior class 
for next year. 


The new vice-president of the Stu- 
dent Government Association will be 
Miss Betty Mebane of Route 2, Meb- 
ane. Elected as vice-president of the 
Student Christian Association was 
Miss Hilda Plecker of Millboro, Va. 

In the series of elections assistant 
editors were named for the two stu- 
dent publications. Miss Jo Ella Duns 
way of Bluefield, West Virginia, wil 
be assistant editor of the Sun Dial 
college annual, and Miss Janet Ruth 
Smith of Darien, Georgia, for the 
Dialette, student newspaper. 

Elected as house president for How- 
erton Hall, college dormitory, W% 
Miss Evelyn Morris of Montgomery, 
West Virginia. 
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For the most part the student cen- 
ter was financed by the Synod of 
Florida through donations of mem- 
bers and organizations of its individ- 
ual churches. These contributions, 
which have accumulated for years 
in the student center fund, amounted 
to $83,000. The new building is on 
the same lot as the old student center 
which was razed to make room for 
the new structure. 

Weekly program at the new stu- 
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Above: Fellowship Hall has a small raised 
stage, large fireplace, plenty of space. 
Below, left, one of the meeting rooms. 
Right, spacious library is furnished in knotty 
pine. 


dent center leaves not a single eve- 
ning without planned worship or 
recreation. Regularly scheduled events 
include commission and council meet- 
ings, prayer groups, visitation teams, 








devotionals, Bible Hour, fellowship 
suppers, Westminster Choir, singspira- 
tion, open house, and planned parties 
and recreation. 

Including the lovely Westminster 
Student House at the University of 
Florida’s sister institution, Florida 
State University at Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida can probably claim the most mod- 
ern and best equipped Presbyterian 
student facilities of any state in the 
General Assembly. ; 


















Featured Bible Lecturer for the 
Leadership School this year at Mon- 
treat will be pr. NORMAN V. HOPE, 
professor of Church History at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Doc- 
tor Hope, a native of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh with the degrees 
of M.A. and B.D., summa cum laude. 
He received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Berlin. He is in 
great demand as a popular preacher 
and lecturer all over this country. 

A new and different type of vesper 
services will be held this year, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. L. Walthall, dean. Un- 
der the general theme, “The Church 
Leads Out,” visual and dramatic pre- 
sentations will be made as follows: 


THE CHURCH LEADS out. Introduc- 
tory Message, Dr. Marshall C. 
Dendy, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Christian Education. 

THE CHURCH LEADS OUT IN WORLD 
MISSIONS 











































THE CHURCH LEADS OUT IN CHURCH 
EXTENSION 

THE CHURCH LEADS OUT IN YOUTH 
WORK 

THE CHURCH LEADS OUT IN CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY EDUCATION 

THE CHURCH LEADS OUT IN CHILDREN’S 
WORK 

THE CHURCH LEADS OUT IN LEADERSHIP 


EDUCATION 


Dr. Harry M. Moffett, pastor at 
First Church, Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, will lead the morning worship 
which sets the inspirational pace for 
the day’s program. Doctor Moffett 
has recently come to Gastonia from 
a highly successful pastorate at the 
University Church, Austin, Texas. 
He will also teach a course entitled, 
“Theology for Laymen.” 

Much of the most effective and 
practical teaching in the school will 
be in the laboratories and clinics. For 
many seasons our laboratory courses 
in children’s work have had more 
applicants than could be enrolled. 
This year, in addition to the four 
regular laboratories in Nursery, Pri- 
mary, and Junior work, there will be 
held two full-scale laboratories for 
Kindergarten leaders. 

cLinics will be held for leaders of 
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Informal procedures in laboratories and skill shops make learning a happy experience. 


Pioneers (Intermediates), Seniors, 
Adults, lay administrators (such as 
Sunday school superintendents, gen- 
eral officers, Religious Education 
Committee members). Professional 
administrators (pastors, DRE’s, etc.), 
and for workers in the small church. 
These double-period clinics start with 
the problems of the class members 
and tie the whole program of the 
group into a practical unity. They 
have been outstandingly successful 
since our Church introduced them in 
1950. Dr. Roy E. Grace, well known 
leader of the United Presbyterian 
Church and writer of the Adult Sec- 
tion of the Earnest Worker, will be 
the resource leader for the Adult 
Work Clinic. 

SKILL sHOPs will be offered in mu- 
sic, recreation, and  audio-visuals 
with strong leadership. Enrichment 
courses will be given in “Christian 
Beliefs,” “Personal Christian Living,” 
and “The Making of the English 
Bible.” “Our Curriculum Materials” 
will be offered as another important 
single period course for Sunday 
school workers by Dr. John L. Fairly, 
secretary of Religious Education. ? 

SINGLE PERIOD courses for children’s 
workers include “Creative Work and 











Enterprise,” and “For Every Child a 
Faith in God.” For youth workers, 
“Youth and the Bible,” and “Youth 
and World Missions.” A single pe- 
riod “Work Group for Teacher Con- 
sultants” will be held. 

“Afternoons with Books,” and af- 
ter-vespers Fun and Fold Games, and 
selected Audio-Visual showings will 
round off another carefully planned 
program for this, the thirty-third 
annual Summer School for Leaders 
at Montreat. 

FOR LODGING write to Mrs. C. A. 
Stubbs, Manager, Montreat Hotels, 
Montreat, North Carolina. 

FOR FULL DETAILS, write to: Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education, Box 
1176, Richmond, Virginia. 


MRS. VERNA REESE CURRIE, former 
assistant to the Regional Director of 
Religious Education of Louisiana 
Synod, died March 25 and was buried 
in Jackson, Mississippi. A graduate of 
the Assembly’s Training School, Mrs. 
Currie was a specialist in children’s 
and women’s work. Until her resig- 
nation in December, 1952, she had 
served for about five years as assistant, 
first to Director Knox Poole and then 
to Wayte Fulton. 
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Preaching Clinic 
Featured at UTS 
In SUmMmer Quarter 


A Preaching Clinic conducted by a 
faculty headed by Dr. George A. 
Buttrick, pastor Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
will be the feature of the 1953 Sum- 
mer Quarter of Graduate Study at 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. This clinic, believed 
to be the first of its kind in any theo- 
logical seminary in America, will dis- 
cuss student’s sermons from the point 
of view of homiletics, doctrine, expo- 
sitions, and the “Art of Preaching.” 
The August term, which is open to 
ministers of all denominations, will 
be held from July 28 to August 21, 
1953+ 

The Preaching Clinic to be held 
during the first half of the term, from 
July 28 to August 7, is designed to 
provide pastors with opportunities for 
preaching and discussion, diagnosis 
and remedial procedure, and will in- 
clude workshops and evening meet- 
ings. Dr. Buttrick will lecture on The 
Art of Preaching the first five evening 
meetings. Workshops will be con- 
ducted on Effective Sermon Delivery, 
by Dr. Robert White Kirkpatrick, 
Professor of Homiletics; Expository 
Preaching, by Dr. Donald G. Miller, 
Professor of New Testament; Preach- 
ing on the Great Doctrines, by Dr. 
John Newton Thomas, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, all of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Principles 
of Preaching, by Dr. Buttrick. 

The merits and deficiencies of each 
sermon will be discussed by two 
members of the faculty in the pres- 
ence of the assembled group, follow- 
ing which the period will be thrown 
open for questions. Morning sched- 
ules will permit participants to elect 
whatever combination they prefer of 
workshops and of periods for evalua- 
tion. Tape records of all activities will 
be available. 

The second half of the Summer 
Session will include a course on The 
Pastoral Epistles, to be conducted by 
Robert Fr. Boyd, Th.D., Professor of 
English Bible at General Assembly’s 
Training School, and Christian Wor- 
ship, by James Appleby, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Evangelism and Director of 
Field Work, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Boyd is a native of Raleigh, 
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SOME WEEKS AGO a Connecticut newspaper became so concerned with 
the need for a greater interest in Christianity that it devoted its entire 
front page to a well-phrased editorial, “In the Balance—the Christian 
World.” Not another thing appeared on the first page besides this edi- 
torial. Inspiration for the great piece of journalism was a retired 
minister, Rev. James Powell-Tuck. 





North Carolina, a graduate of the 
College of Charleston, Columbia 
Theological Seminary, and Union 
Theological Seminary. He has held 
pastorates in Denmark, South Caro- 
lina; Perry, Georgia; and came to 
Assembly’s Training School from St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, where he also 
served as professor of Hebrew and 
Greek, Johnson C. Smith University, 
and as assistant professor of Latin, 
Greek and Philosophy at Queens 
College. 

Dr. Appleby is a graduate of David- 
son College, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. A former president of Pres- 
byterian Junior College, Maxton, 
North Carolina, he has held pastorates 
in Maxton and First Presbyterian 
Church, Anderson, South Carolina. 
He is the author of “Science and Re- 
ligion,” a study guide; “Why the Y,” 
and various Sunday school lesson ma- 
terials. 


WINONA TO REPEAT 
ITS FLYING SEMINAR 


Winona Lake School of Theology, 
Winona Lake, Indiana, which re- 
versed the usual theological school 
order, by taking the classroom to 
Palestine in 1952, instead of taking 


aaa 





Palestine to the classroom, announces 
its regular 1953 session and the Fly- 
ing Seminar. 

In 1952 a total of 85 persons, four of 
whom were faculty members, devoted 
six weeks to a Flying Seminar, most 
of the time being given to Palestine. 
There were visits to various European 
countries, including England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Greece. Some time 
was spent in Lebanon, Syria and 
Egypt. The four professors were: 
Dean John A. Huffman, Dr. Carl F. 
H. Henry. Dr. C. Arnold Schultz, 
and Dr. Edward J. Young. Regular 
courses were prescribed and pursued, 
with credit. 

The Flying Seminar of 1953 will 
begin on July 25 and end on Sep- 
tember 1. It is expected that there will 
be approximately the same number as 
last year, which will require two 
T.W.A. Constellations. The accom- 
panying professors are: Dean John 
A. Huffman, Dr. Merrill C. Tenney, 
of Wheaton College; Dr. Ralph Earle 
of the Nazarene Theological Semi- 
nary, and President T. Leonard 
Lewis, of Boston School of Theology 
and Missions. 

The regular session of the Winona 
Lake School of Theology will be held 
from June 17 to July 23, with two 
semesters of fifteen days each. 
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“A Man Called Peter’ to Be Filmed 



















































L. A. WATSON +» ROOM 


One of the nation’s top sellers in 


the field of literature for nearly a 
year and a half, A Man Called Peter, 
will be made into a motion picture 


this summer. It is to be among the 
top eleven major pictures Twentieth 
Century Fox will produce in 1953 
and will be filmed in the new cinema- 
scope process, a process which pro- 
duces a three-dimensional effect. The 
picture also will be filmed in color. 


BAPTISM BY SPRINKLING 
and 
THE BAPTISM OF INFANTS 
Two 16-page booklets by Ben L. Rose, Pastor 
Central Presbyterian Church, Bristol, Va. 
Send 10¢ stamps for sample copies 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Weaverville, North Carolina 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet E51, Pulpit Book EP101. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St, Chicago 13, Il. 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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se SPECIAL OFFER 
Yail $1.00 for trial lot of 
one dozen sent postpaid. 
39 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass 








NEW AID to HEARING 


FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS 


L. A. WATSON, author of 600 page text 
book on Hearing used principally in Uni- 
versities and Medical Schools, has written 
a smaller book—just as authoritative—but 
in easy-to-understand language that sets 
forth the facts about transistor hearing 
aids. He answers frankly your questions about 
the number of transistors a hearing aid should 
have...aids operated entirely by a single “energy 
. +» “invisible” hearing instruments. 





L. A. WATSON 
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TO HELP THE SICK 
There’s always a demand—at high pay— 


re 





aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men 

and women, 18-60. High school not required! Physi- 

cians endorse course; graduates get jobs quickly. Easy 

payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. %4th year. 
HICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


c 
Dept. 206, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago (1, 111. 


Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 





Ciiy — stale Age 
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LEARN AT HOME. 


= for those skilled in caring for the sick. | 
You can learn in spare time to be a nurse’s | 


The story is of the life of Dr. Peter 
Marshall, a Scotch Presbyterian min- 
ister, who came to America as a 
young man, broke and without a job, 
and became chaplain of the United 
States Senate and one of the most be- 
loved ministers of his day. 

Dr. Marshall graduated from Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary in De- 
catur, Georgia, and took his first pas- 
torate in Covington, Georgia. Crowds 
stood in line to hear him preach and 
jammed Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, and New York Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. during the years he held 
pastorates at these two churches. 

Major scenes of the picture will be 
filmed in June and July, at Columbia 
Seminary, Westminster Church and 
at Agnes Scott College. The latter is 
where Mrs. Marshall, author of A 
Man Called Peter, attended college. 
The premiere is scheduled to be held 
in Atlanta sometime in 1954. Mrs. 
Marshall will serve as a technical ad- 
viser to the filming. Samuel G. Engel 
of Hollywood, will be the producer. 
A large quantity of material about 
Dr. Marshall’s life already has been 
shipped to Hollywood to aid in the 
research and technical aspects of the 
production. Among this material are 
recordings of his sermons and prayers. 


Mrs. Marshall’s book, A Man Called 
Peter, from which the motion picture 
will be made, outsold all other books 
in 1952 except the new revised ver- 
sion of the Bible. An average of ten 
letters a day come to Mrs. Marshall 
from all over the world, commend- 
ing her for her good work and ex- 
pressing gratitude for what the vol- 
ume has meant to the reader. It took 
her ten months to write it, she says— 
and demands for the biography have 
been so great that it has been pub- 
lished in an English as well as an 
American edition. A French edition 
is due off the press soon and negotia- 
tions are under way for other foreign 
language editions, including German. 
The story has also appeared in con- 
densed and serial forms. 


In speaking of the proposed motion 
picture of her book, Mrs. Marshall 
says, “I hope it will be a blessing to 
all who see it. I don’t want this to be 
just another picture.” 


Bible Manuscript 
Shown in Richmond 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—A manuscript 
of the New Testament, perhaps the 
oldest in existence, was shown at 4 
Presbyterian church here. The owner 
is Norman Malek Yonan of Wash- 
ington, D. C., formerly of Richmond, 

The 1,500-year-old Syriac manv- 
script was viewed by several hundred 
persons at Grace Covenant Presby- 
terian Church where it was shown by 
Yonan for the first time to anyone 
except scholars and his family. 7 

He told the audience that the manvu- 
script, written in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of Christ, had been in his family 
since the time of the Crusades. At 
that time his ancestors were one of a 
group of families known as maleks, 
designated to care for the church’s 
property in what is now known as 
Iran. 

It continued in the family possession 
until shortly after World War I when 
much property was destroyed and 
churches were burned in Persia (Iran). 
The manuscript was saved, but it left 
the family possession and was re- 
bought by Yonan in 1932. 

Scholars have examined the manv- 
script and dated it as having been 
written between 380 and 420 A.D. 
because of the peculiarities of the 
scribes’ writing and its contents of 
22 books. These 22 books were the 
only ones of the New Testament ac- 
cepted as the divine word of God by 
the Council of Nicene, which met 
in 380 A.D. 

Yonan said the manuscript is to be 
sold to a group from the south-central 
part of the country and will repose in 
a nationally known institution of 
higher learning, available to the pub- 
lic and to scholars in particular. 


DAVIDSON — Davidson College will 
hold two six-week summer sessions 
this year running from June 4 t 
August 28, Dr. C. K. Brown, dean 
of the faculty, announced today. 

Dr. Brown also revealed that a 
special tuition rate will be in effect 
for teachers in the public school 
system who take as many as siX Se- 
mester hours during the summer. 

Students will be able to secure 4s 
many as fourteen semester hours 
credit by attending the full twelve 
week summer session. 
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DETROIT, MICH. (RNS)—A_ 12,000- 
seat portable “tin can” tabernacle will 
be built for Billy Graham’s evan- 
gelistic campaign here next fall, it 
was announced at a meeting of 100 
local clergymen engaged in planning 
the mission. 

The all-aluminum tabernacle was 
designed by industrialist R. G. Le 
Tourneau of Peoria, Ill., and will be 
fabricated at the Longview, Tex., 
plant where his company builds earth- 
moving equipment. 

Shipped to Detroit in “knocked- 
down” form, it will be assembled at 


Architect's drawing of a 100-ton, all-aluminum portable tabernacle being built in 
Georgia for Evangelist Billy Graham. The structure, shaped as a complete circle and 
dome, will be 300 feet in diameter at the base and 85 feet high in the center and will 
seat from 12,000 to 14,000 people. RNS photo. 









Billy Graham Gets “Tin” Tabernacle 


the site of the local campaign—prob- 
ably the State Fair Grounds. After 
the Detroit crusade it will be sent to 
England for use in the three evangel- 
istic drives Dr. Graham has scheduled 
there in 1954. 

The cost of the materials and fabri- 
cation are being financed jointly by 
the Le Tourneau Foundation, a 
religious philanthropic organization 
founded by the heavy machinery 
builder, and the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Foundation. Detroit groups, 
according to present plans, will bear 
the cost of erecting the tabernacle. 





Important Target 


“There is no more important target 
for the preaching of the Gospel today 
than the ROK troops of Korea. The num- 
ber of these fighting men is being in- 
creased so that eventually they will take 
over most of the fighting in Korea. They 
will also be the guardians of the peace 
to prevent another attempt by the Com- 
Munists to take over South Korea. 

“Because of their importance to Korea, 
and because it is probable that thousands 
of these men will die within the next 
few months in the fight for freedom, it is 
imperative that we take the Gospel to 
them now. 

“The Pocket Testament League is do- 
ing just that in Korea. PTL evangelistic 
teams are busy preaching the message of 
salvation and distributing Korean Gospels 
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among ROK soldiers in army camps, hos- 


pitals and behind the front lines of battle. ‘| 


“Workers report that the response to 
the Gospel among these fighting men is 
overwhelming. Most of these soldiers are 
hearing the news of salvation for the first 
time in their lives. In meetings conducted 
by PTL workers as many as 18,000 ROK 
soldiers have been in attendance, with 
some 15,000 men in unison indicating 
their acceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The demand for the Scriptures is so 
great among these men that workers have 
been forced to ration Gospels, giving out 
one Gospel to every two or three men. 
Mr. Alfred A. Kunz, Executive Director 
of The Pocket Testament League, states 
that the League hopes eventually to place 
a Gospel in the hands of every South 
Korean soldier.” 

—From the Pocket Testament League, Inc. 
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When a man prays, what actually hap- 
pens in his soul, in the mind of God, 
and in the structure and operation of 
the Universe? This is the key ques- 
tion answered by this remarkable 
book, in which the author logically 
develops the analogy between prayer 
—direct communication with God 

and the various forms of communica- 
tion between men. The evidence he 
draws from. experience, published 
works, and countless hours of research 
proves that God does answer prayer. 


$2.50 











SKID ROW 


by 
FRANK JENNINGS 


Here is the story of a minister who 
lived and suffered with the human 
dregs of New York’s Bowery, and 
other infamous city slums. Frank 
Jennings became a member of the low- 
est level of our society—and led many 
of these “fallen men” back to the 
waiting embrace of the Father they 
had deserted. It is a story of downfall 
and reclamation, of revolting sin and 
a return to grace, of virtue overcom- 
ing evil in its starkest forms. $2.00 


__ THE KINGDOM 





IS YOURS 


y 
LOUIS H. EVANS 


Dr. Evans is the distinguished pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Hollywood, the world’s largest Pres- 
byterian church. Here are thirteen of 
Dr. Evans’ . straight-from-the-heart 
messages to his congregation, em- 
ploying one of Christ’s greatest texts, 
“Seek ye the Kingdom.” They tell us 
of the rewards for righteous living, 
and of our responsibilities toward the 
building of God’s Kingdom. $2.50 


at your bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
Westwood, N. J. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





Church Persecution 
In East Germany 


NEW YORK (RNS)—Evangelica! cler- 
gymen are “disappearing” in the So- 
viet Zone of Germany in “much 
larger numbers than reported by any 
press agency,” according to Dr. John 
A. Scherzer, secretary of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s Desk of 
European Affairs. He declined to give 





“Education has always yielded her best | FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low erough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the. Registrar. 
CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The cnly institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, Ss 
Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 

ARTS and. BACHELOR of SCIENCE 

Pible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 

SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 

P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Co-educational * Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 


and tuition $730. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, 


Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 





Educational Excellence. 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH Caroiina 


Moderate 
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“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHaL_ Scott Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded 1856. 
Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Accredited. Liberal arts, music, preprofes- 
sional, Church sec’l, business. Dormitories for 
women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 


Write for catalogue S. 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
HOMES of the FUTURE 


are more apt to be Christian 
when future parents are educated 
under Christian teachers 


Peyton N. Ruopes, President 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum with 14 
majors including music, art, Bible, languages, 
dramatic arts, history, psychology, sociology, 
mathematics, nursery school education. Com- 
petitive scholarships. Morning chapel. Tree- 
shaded, terraced campus. Southern Colonial 
buildings. For catalog and viewbook write 
Registrar, Dept. S. 


Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D., Pres., Staunton, Va. 











A Living Investment 
in American Youth 
e Christian Education 
Building High Mora 
Values 
e Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 
¢ Military Training for 
Reserve Commissions 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 

















DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 


and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


figures, but said that, according to 
reports received at his office, Evan- 
gelical clergymen “disappear  fre- 
quently.” 

“All that is known,” Dr. Scherzer 
said, “is that suddenly they are not 
to be found, and no information about 
their whereabouts is to be obtained.” 

The Soviet Zone police, he charged, 
“are hiding behind the claim of total 
ignorance and intimating that the 
clergymen may have joined the flow 
of refugees escaping to the West, 
thus creating doubts about the de- 
pendability of church leaders in the 
minds of their followers.” 





The disappearance and arrest of 
Evangelical clergymen, however, are 
only “one phase in the full picture of 
the increasing church persecution” in 
East Germany, Dr. Scherzer said. 

Since the beginning of the year 
there has been a stepped-up anti- 
church propaganda campaign, he said. 
“A small and insignificant, but rather 
noisy, group of renegade church 
members are calling upon the churches 
to rally to the assistance of the State 
and to support the Communist-spon- 
sored ‘March to Peace and Freedom’ 
movement,” the Lutheran official said. 

This movement, Dr. Scherzer con- 
cluded, “has all the earmarks of the 
so-called German Christian Move- 
ment through which Hitler first tried 
to weaken the churches, and whose 
remnants, evidently, are active now. 


German Pastor Seized 


| BERLIN—Evangelical Pastor Rein- 
| hold George, well-known preacher 
at East Berlin’s Mary Church, was 
arrested by East German police fol- 
lowing an evening service there. 
His arrest brought to five the num 
ber of Evangelical clergymen ! 
| ported seized within little more than 
| a week. The arrests have stirred fears 
that a Church-State crisis is immunent 
in the Soviet Zone. 
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New Orleans Scene 


of Men’s Council 


The Assembly Men’s Council held 
, four-day meeting in New Orleans, 
March 6, 7, and 8, following a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee the 
receding day. 

Plans for the Assembly-wide men’s 
convention were discussed by the ex- 
ecutive committee. The convention 
is to be held in New Orleans, Oc- 
tober 15-17, 1954- ; 

John V. Matthews, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., was named chairman of the 
finance and attendance committee for 
the convention. 

Gov. Robert F. Kennon, governor 
of Louisiana, and past president of 
the Men of the Assembly, was named 
chairman of the program committee. 

Approximately 10,000 men are ex- 
pected to attend the convention. 

Royall R. Brown, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., was elected president 
of the Council, succeeding Emile 
Dieth of New Orleans. Other new 
officers include: John V. Matthews, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., first vice-presi- 
dent; Ed C. Hammond, Atlanta, Ga., 
second vice-president; Kim Hedrick, 
Warren, Ark., secretary, and A. C. 
Verner, Bellaire, Tex., treasurer. 

The following men are on the pres- 
ent Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil: E. F. McLeod, Macon, Ga.; Ed 
Edens, Okolona, Miss.; the Rev. Don- 
ald Erwin, Atlanta, Ga.; the Rev. 
John S. Brown, West Austin, Texas; 
Nat Reiney, Lewisburg, Tenn.; Dr. 
Harmon Ramsey, Athens, Ga.; Dr. 
James G. Patton, Decatur, Ga.; and 
Emile Dieth, New Orleans. 

Speakers during the four-day ses- 
sion were Congressman Walter H. 
Judd, from Minnesota; Dr. Marshall 
Dendy, Executive Secretary of the 
Board of Education; Dr. Edward 
Grant, director of institutions for the 
state of Louisiana; Dr. J. Preston 
Stevenson, Clarksdale, Miss.; and Clin- 
ton Harris, Board of Education. 


SOUTHWESTERN SLASHES 
SUMMER TUITION COSTS 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS will 
make an across-the-board slash in tui- 
ton costs for the 1953 Summer 
School Session to public school teach- 
ers actively engaged in their profes- 
sions, ean A. Theodore Johnson, 
director of the Summer School at 
Southwestern, has announced. 
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Church of the Month 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF MARIANNA, FLORIDA, is an example of 
vitality in old age. Organized in 1830, it is still active and growing. 


Scotch Presbyterians from Scotland Neck, North Carolina, pioneer- 
ing in northwest Florida built this church, one of the oldest in the State. 
Col. J. J. Pittman was a prominent early member. Many godly men 
served as pastors of the mission church in its young days—Rev. James 
Little, Dr. William Crane, Rev. R. J. Baker, Rev. B. L. Baker, and Rev. 
N. P. Quarterman. 

According to Mrs. Bessie D. Dillon, historian of the church, under 
the present leadership of Rev. and Mrs. M. A. DuRant, the membership 
of Marianna’s First Church has grown from 107 to 311 in the past ten 
years. The pastor attributes this growth to the yearly campaign of 
Visitation Evangelism by the members of the church. From this small 
church three men have entered the ministry—Dr. R. D. Daffin, Bartow, 
Florida; Rev. John Mawhinnery, deceased; and Rev. T. H. Daffin, now 
in home mission work in Virginia. All of these attended Davidson Col- 


lege in North Carolina. 


Now in its third home, built in 1923, the church has had to expand 
to meet the demands of a growing congregation. The plant was enlarged 
last year to include a youth chapel, additional Sunday school rooms, a 
recreation center, and a modern kitchen. 


If you would like to have your church considered for Church of the Month, send a 
glossy photo and a short history of the church to: Presbyterian News, The General 
Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 324 Church Street, Decatur, Georgia. 








“Teachers actively engaged in pub- 
lic school teaching will pay only half 
tuition, plus registration fees,” Dr. 
Johnson said. “Our summer school 
curriculum will naturally not include 
professional or technical courses in 
education, but is restricted to studies 
in the liberal arts and sciences,” the 
Dean said. 

The sharp reduction to be offered 
to elementary and secondary school 
teachers is made, according to Presi- 
dent Rhodes, “in order that South- 
western can bear an_ increasingly 
greater share of the general educa- 


tional burden and can make a contin- 
uing contribution to the furthering 
of the cause of teacher education, in 
line with the college’s belief in the 
necessity for all people in a democ- 
racy to be as widely informed as 
possible in many fields of knowledge, 
during the crises of these present 
times.” 


Registration for the first of the 
two six-week terms, which run June 
g through July 18 and July 18 
through August 29, will be held on 
Monday, June 8, in Palmer Hall. 
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The Cokesbury 
DINNER AND 
BANQUET BOOK 


23 


Tested Plans for 
Food, Fun, and 
Fellowship 


CLYDE MERRILL MAGUIRE 


At church, school, club, or home— 
for any group or occasion—these 
23 tested, adaptable plans will make 
guests say “This was fun! Let’s do it 
again!” 

Written in a friendly, easy-to- 
follow style, the plans show in 
specific detail just what to do and 
how to do it—yet are flexible 
enough to adapt to any age, group, 
or occasion. Clever line drawings 
indicate a variety of ways to make 
invitations, menus, decorations, pro- 
gram covers, favors, etc. Entertain- 
ment features include suggestions 
for stunts, skits, readings, and con- 
tests that fit each banquet or din- 
ner theme. 

Some of the banquets and dinners 
feature special days and_ seasons. 
Others are suitable for any time of 
year. All suggest dozens of ideas for 
happy “eating meetings.” 

THE CONTENTS: George Wash- 
ington Banquet—Progressive Dinner 
—Valentine Banquet—Sweethearts 
Around the World—‘School Daze”’ 
Dinner—Ship Banquet—Dream Din- 
ner—Backward Banquet—Tree Din- 
ner—Highway Banquet—Footsteps 
Dinner—Flower Garden Banquet— 
Football Banquet—Victory Dinner 
—Through the Year Banquet—Har- 
vest Dinner—Gay Nineties Banquet 
—Book Dinner—Light Banquet— 
Halloween Banquet—Thanksgiving 
Banquet—Christmas Stocking Ban- 
quet—Bell Banquet. 


PUBLISHED JUNE 8 


$1.95 





at your bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Commies Release 
USA Missionaries 


Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Bercovitz, 
Presbyterian U.S.A. medical mission- 
aries who have been held under house 
arrest by Chinese Communists for 
nearly two years, have been released 
and have arrived in Hong Kong, ac- 
cording to word received at the head- 
quarters of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Up to the time of his arrest 
Dr. Bercovitz had been superintendent 
of the American Presbyterian Hospital 
at Hoihow, Hainan, China. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bercovitz had been 
allowed to correspond with the out- 
side world, but they had not been 
permitted freedom of movement dur- 
ing the period of their arrest. They 
had applied for permission to leave 
China in May, 1951. During their 
period of enforced inactivity in the 
hospital compound, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bercovitz read and reread all the 
books they could get hold of. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. (RNS)—The Rev. 
Herbert J. Schneider, pastor of the Christ 
Memorial Church, Studio City, has 
brought cheer to thousands of persons 
with his recorded telephone messages 
since he started the project in September 
1952. He receives an estimated 45,000 
calls a month. 








This Korean boy survived when wa 


abandoned, he is desperately in need 
bare necessities of life. With your help, 
he and many other blind children in 
Korea can be given the chance to live 
and learn and hope. The Christian 
School and Lighthouse at Taegu can 
rescue him from beggary and neglect 
to independence and hope and faith. 
But the Lighthouse is already over- 
crowded and must be expanded before 
it can meet the needs of the many chil- 


ing to enter. 


Syngman Rhee, President 


of Kor 


sibly understand.” 


Help for the Korean blind is only 
one of the many services to the 
blind at home and overseas which 
the John Milton Society carries on 
as the official agency of the 
Churches of the United States and 
Canada. Your gift in any amount is 
vitally needed . . . it will help to 
make God’s love real to the blind 
throughout the world. 
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KOREA’S BLIND CHILDREN... 
Your Help Means Their Survival 


survive through war’s aftermath? Orphaned, homeless, and 


dren and war blinded soldiers and refugees wait- 


ea, 
“Whatever your Society can do to help the blind 
of Korea will be a contribution far greater than 
these who have always been able to see can pos- 


John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose $ 
to be used in your World Missions to the 
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from the securities which are no more 
secure and from boundaries of accepted 
duty too narrow for the Lord of all the 
earth, and to go forth with fresh assur- 
ance to the task of bringing all things 
into captivity to Him, and of preparing 
the whole earth for the day of His 
Coming.” 


H: IS NOT MUCH OF A 
pocror who treats the symptoms of 
diseases without probing beneath them 
to their cause. It may be maintained 
accurately that the fundamental trou- 
ble with the world is its basic sinful- 
ness, not its superficial agonies. But it 
is still true that if the good physician 
does not treat symptoms only, he 
treats disease in the light of symp- 
toms. The Church cannot perform its 
redemptive and healing ministry in 
the world while being blind to and 
senseless of the actual conditions of 
the “patient.” So the obligation to be 
missionary must be disciplined by a 
serious and continuing inquiry into 
the estate of the world in which the 
obligation is to be discharged. 


Tue CHURCH, IN THE FUL- 
FILMENT Of its mission, must employ 
the best available techniques. Mere 
novelty itself may not offer any meth- 
ods which are more productive for 
this sacred task. Likewise, there is no 
ground for continuing to do things as 
they have been done, just because 
they have been done a certain way. 
While the Church is not “of this 
world,” an important share of its busi- 
ness is “with this world.” And there 
is ground for insisting that in doing 
its business the Church should use 
every possible device which it can 
employ with honor to get along with 
Its task. 

FOR INSTANCE, RADIO IS A TECHNIQUE 
for evangelism which has been avail- 
able to the missionary enterprise only 
for a very few years. Education, 
which has been a vital part of the 
evangelistic outreach of the Church, 
is assuming an increasingly important 
role in the spiritual development of 
mission areas.” The Church that does 
not provide educational facilities is a 
Church that abdicates the future and 
betrays it into the hands of utter ma- 
terialism. 


r $4 . . 
With the emergence of indigenous 
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Christian communities in those lands 
where the Church has labored for 
decades, the “sending” missionary so- 
ciety, which has considered itself en- 
gaged in “foreign” work, now discov- 
ers that it has an able confederate, 
whose judgment is perceptive and 
whose co-operation is imperative, in 
enabling “foreign” mission enterprise 
to take root in the new Church’s 
“home mission’”’ fields. 


All of this means that the missionary 
obligation is met today only when it is 
met with a fraternity in the endeavor. 
The task is too big for any one church. 
It is of such proportions and urgency as 
to forge a brotherhood among all those 
who seek the world for Christ. 


Lately, across the whole earth, 
Christian people have been talking of 
the “ecumenical movement,” the 
emerging sense of oneness which is 
beginning to obtain among all believ- 
ers. It must not be forgotten that this 
aspect of the world’s Christian life is 
a consequence of missionary work. 
More and more some people are dis- 
covering what the world missionary 
has known for years, and practiced, 
that 


“A sense of partnership in obedience and 
mutual help among all the churches 
which compose the Universal Church is 
the spiritual antidote to the danger of 
exclusive preoccupation with limited in- 
terests and sectional loyalties. But only 
a rediscovery of the purpose of Christ 
for His Church can redirect men to- 
wards unity.”—Willingen Conference 
Report. 


Tue MISSIONARY IS THE 
WORLD CITIZEN. A thousand times over 
he has submerged himself willingly be- 
neath a culture strange to him, among 
people of another color and speaking 
an alien tongue. He has rooted out 
his life and transplanted it on the 
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PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
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Send for folder with complete specifications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 





2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. Hy 
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**Advertise’’ your church through 


the inspiring voice of 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


What could carry your church’s 
invitation to the community 
better than the glorious music 
of a fine carillon, coming 
right from the church itself! 
“Carillonic Bells’? with their 
clear, rich beauty are the per- 
fect means of making minds 
and hearts receptive to your 
message. _ 

At moderate cost, ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells” offer the true tones and 
majestic volume of fine cast 
bells—without requir- 
ing a tower to house 
them! Write NOW 
for complete details 
given in our literature! 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
96131 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark, It 
denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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This 
summer. 


visit the Holy Land 
and famous Egyptian 
and European cities! 


See firsthand the places where Christ lived 
and worked while on earth. Retrace His 
steps through many places so familiar to you 
through your Bible study. See these, Egypt, 
and some of the European cities you've longed 
to visit in this all-expense paid Presbyterian 
tour. With Bible students as your guides and 
expert travel agents to handle money and 
travel arrangements, you are worry-free! 
Relax, enjoy your trip this easy way to travel. 


Places you will visit 
Paris Florence 
Cairo 
and THE HOLY LAND 


London 
Rome 


The Holy Land tour follows the Saviour’s life 
from Bethlehem to Calvary and the probable 


scene of the Resurrection. You will see the | 
Mount of Olives, Bethany, Gethsemane, the | 


Sea of Galilee, Cana, Capernaum, the Mount 
of Beatitudes, and scores of other interesting 
places. 


Visits to other cities include trips to cathe- 
drals, places of historic interest, museums, art 
galleries, castles, as well as allowing free 
time for you to shop and see things of special 
interest to you. 


Dates of this exciting tour 
July 29—September 15, 1953 


These dates include steamer crossing of the 
Atlantic, with departure and return at New 
York City. Trans-Atlantic air travel can be ar- 
ranged to reduce number of days if needed. 


Get all the details of this trip of a lifetime. 


Write now for descriptive folder and cost, 
which includes trans-Atlantic steamer, first- 
class hotels, sightseeing expenses, transfers, 
excellent meals, and all gratuities except 
shipboard. 

Make your plans early. Only a limited num- 
ber can go. 


Fill out the coupon below or write to 


Lanseair Travel Service 
Presbyterian Group 


3818 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please send me details of tour of Holy Land, 
Egypt, and Europe, July 29—Sept. 15. 


Name 


Address 
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far side of the earth. He has severed 
the hallowed ties that bind him to 
kindred and hearth side. He has pio- 
neered in a strange country until his 
heart has said, “This is mine own, my 
native land.” He has broken through 
the proscribed frontiers of a narrow 
parochialism and found his brethren 
among a people that knew him not. 

Why all of this? Because he is 
“colonizer of heaven.” He has seen 
that “the field is the world,” and he 
has been diligent in his Father’s vine- 
yard. He has joined hands and hopes 
and prayers with a multitude drawn 
out of every race and clan that is 
dedicated to present to Christ the 
whole, wide world for His dominion. 
He has learned to live and work in 
the unity of faith and the bonds of 
brotherhood with all those whose esti- 
mate of their discipleship is qualified 
by a zeal to seek and to save that 
which is lost. 

Who follows in that train? This is 
not the business of “missionary or- 
ganizations” alone. This is the serious 
and divinely commissioned business 
of every man who names the name 
of Christ. “There is no participation 
in Christ without participation in His 
mission to the world. That by which 
the Church receives its existence is 
that by which it is also given its world 
mission. ‘As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you.” It should be 
remembered that Christ was not offer- 
ing advice, but laying down the law. 
He was not recommending a desired 
course of action, He was ordering a 
specific procedure. This is not His 
counsel; it is His command. 


Tw AVERAGE CITIZEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES contributed last 
year over three hundred dollars for 
the military purposes of his govern- 
ment. The average contribution of 
Presbyterians to missions of the 
Church beyond the near limits of his 
own homeland was less than three 


dollars. By his profession of faith 
every Christian becomes a missi mary, 
His own local church, visited week by 
week, supported by talents and | means, 
is the point of his entry upon the 
broad seas of the brotherhood w hich 
is in Christ. The local church has q 
ministry to perform where it is. But, 
if its sense of obligation stops with 
the limits of its parish, or with the 
at-hand boundaries of its congenial 
culture, or with the neighborhood of 
common heritage, it has restricted jt- 
self to a notion that betrays the cen- 
tral fact of the Gospel: “God so loved 
the world.” 

The Church today unitedly con- 
fronts its mission in all the earth. “The 
battle is set between the hidden King- 
dom of Christ and those evil spiritual 
forces which lure men on towards 
false hopes, or bind them down to 
apathy, indifference and despair. 
There is no room for neutrality in 
this conflict. Every man must choose 
this day whom he will serve.” And if 
He be the Sovereign and the Saviour, 


“Christ for the world we sing; 
The world to Christ we bring.” 


This is the missionary obligation 
of the Church. It is the first business 
of every Churchman. To neglect it is 
to disobey the Lord, to despise our 
heritage, and to betray all mankind. 

END 
(See particularly “The Missionary 

Obligation of The Church,” a re- 

port on the Willingen Conference. 

Published by Edinburgh House 

Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, SW 1; 

available from International Mis- 

sionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 10, New York. 

“Christian World Mission,” by 

Cecil Northcott; published by 

United Society for Christian Litera- 

ture; Lutterworth Press, London. 

Available from International Mis- 

sionary Council Office.) 














Established 1891 


CHURCH PEWS 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 


Send for Catalogue 





CARONDELET MANUFACTURING CO. 
5835 So. Broadway 


St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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Every Presbyterian should 
know about Inter pretation 


W aeruer OR NOT A 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN is a student 
of theology he should know of the 
significant events and the contribu- 
tions of our seminaries. One of these 
is the quarterly publication of Inter- 
pretation, a journal of Bible and the- 
ology, at Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It has made a name 
for itself in different parts of the 
world and attracted attention far be- 
yond the bounds of our own denom- 
ination. 

Among its 3,100 subscribers are 
people from 44 foreign countries, and 
from 47 out of 48 states. Next to the 
United States, Japan has the largest 
number of subscribers—36. T'wenty- 
six subscribers are from Africa. Eng- 
land, Scotland and Switzerland have 
about twenty each. 

Interpretation has a semiofficial re- 
lationship with the Study Department 
of the World Council of Churches, 
having published some of their stud- 
ie. The accompanying quotation 
from Wolfgang Schweitzer attests to 
the interest shown in it by that de- 
partment. Another statement from 
the World Council indicates that this 
body considers Interpretation to be a 
representation of Biblical studies in 
the United States. 


S UCCESSOR TO 57-YEAR-OLD 
UIs REVIEW, Interpretation’s first issue 
came out in January, 1947. In carry- 
ing out the two-fold purpose of the 
magazine—to serve more than our 
own Church, and bring out studies in 
Biblical theology—the editors solicit 
articles from varied sources. Almost 
every issue of the magazine carries an 
article by a theologian from a foreign 
country. A special effort is made to 
discover new talent in our Church, 
although many contributions come 
from other denominations. 

True to its name, Interpretation 
prints articles concerning the inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Types are ex- 
position, sermons, general discussion; 
and principles of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. For a particular issue, the editors 
choose 1 theme such as “Religious 
Freedon:” (October, 1952) and solicit 
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interpretations on various phases of 
the subject. Occasionally they use un- 
solicited articles. All the work is 
original, never having been printed 
before. The quarterly attempts the 
illumination of Christian truth, in ac- 
cordance with the symbol, a Greek 
lamp, used on its cover. 


lis UNIQUE BOOK REVIEW 
SECTION, under the editorship of E. T. 
Thompson, consists of three sections. 
There is a narrative bibliography of 
recent leading books in the field of 
interpretation, then major book re- 
views, and an exhaustive series of 
book notices. 

Interpretation’s Editorial Board is 
made up of Editors Balmer H. Kelly 
and Donald G. Miller, Associate Edi- 
tors Benjamin R. Lacy and John 
Newton Thomas, Book Review Edi- 
tor Ernest Trice Thompson, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Henry M. Brimm. 
They are advised by an Editorial 
Council of seventeen members, among 
whom are representatives of the four 
seminaries, the Assembly’s Training 
School, and at least six other denom- 
inations. The Council has one repre- 
sentative of a foreign country—Joseph 
L. Hromadka, of the University of 
Prague in Czechoslovakia. Rachel 
Henderlite, from the Assembly’s 
Training School, has the distinction 
of being the only woman member. 

Published every January, April, 
July, and October, the Union Sem- 





inary magazine has an attractive for- 
mat, with large readable type. An 
interesting sidelight is its winning first 
prize for magazines in the 1952 com- 
petition for best printing in Virginia, 
conducted by the Biographical Soci- 
ety of Virginia at Charlottesville. It 
was entered by its printers, Whittet 
and Shepperson, of Richmond. END 


What they say about 
Interpretation 
“I have read every number of /nterpre- 
tation from the first issue. I commend it 
with confidence and enthusiasm to all my 
fellow ministers. . . . The book reviews 
are superb.” 
—SOLON B. COUSINS 


“Everywhere in the world, in all 
Christian confessions and denomina- 
tions, we observe today a great desire 
to return to the Bible as the founda- 
tion of our Christian thinking and 
action. It is obvious that this must be 
accompanied by a common effort to 
demonstrate the relevance of the 
Bible’s message to our time. The Jour- 
nal, Interpretation, is the only one 
known to me which is almost entirely 
devoted to studies of this burning 
problem. Since this question plays 
also a great role in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ studies on ‘The Bible 













Dr. Balmer Kelly 
(left) and Dr. Donald 
Miller read proof of 
the next issue in 
their office at 
Union Seminary. 
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e Fresh Insights 
from the Bible 


Roy L. Smith 


Each of these more than 200 one-page 
essays uses a text from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible and its 
parallel from the King James Version. 
Old and familiar passages take on new 
meanings, and Dr. Smith’s terse, epi- 
grammatic comments provide fresh in- 
sight and new application to the every- 
day problems of everyday people. 

Every alert pastor will find in these 
pages seed-thoughts for many unfor- 
gettable sermons. Teachers will dis- 
cover an abundance of “new light” for 
Bible lessons. Every reader will find 
rich resources for personal or group 
devotions. 

Some of the Themes: IT's TIME TO 
MARCH—UNFINISHED BUSINESS—THE FU- 
TILITY OF DEFYING GOD—WORDS THAT 
HOLD MEN UP—ARGUE YOUR CASE WITH 
GOD—WALKING ON HOT COALS—ARISTO- 
CRATS OF THE SPIRITUAL—HOW TO PLEASE 
GoD. 





$1.75 at your bookstore 
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and the Church’s Message to the 
World,’ we recommend this Journal 
to our collaborators at every confer- 
ence and at other occasions. 
—WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER, 
Secretary in the Study 
Department of the World 
Council of Churches, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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“Interpretation has established itself as a 
valuable journal for students and minis- 
ters who wish to keep in touch with the 
latest trends in scholarship and at the 
same time to relate scholarship to the 
practical work of the ministry. While 
always well-informed, it is never ponder- 
ously academic, and it offers sound guid- 
ance to those who are charged with the 
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task of interpreting the Christian Scrip. 
tures and the Christian faith of this gen. 
eration.” 
—H. H. ROWLEY, 

Dean of the Theological College, 

Manchester University, 

Manchester, England. 

i oe 
“Any minister who really desires to 
improve his knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Bible may well subscribe 
to Interpretation. Its pages will keep 
him posted on current research and 
will summarize the results of past 
study.” 
—JOHN W. BEARDSLEE, jr. 
a: a, 
“In a day when the Biblical content of 
preaching, and the Biblical element in 
theology are steadily mounting, there is 
great value for the Christian minister jn 
a periodical like Interpretation, which 
makes the scholarly and homiletical ex. 
position of the Bible its main business.” 
—WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
CONTINUES TO GROW 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Increase in stu- 
dent enrollment at Queens College 
has made necessary the immediate 
construction of an additional resi- 
dence hall, according to an announce- 
ment from Dr. Charlton C. Jernigan, 
president of the college. Work has 
already begun, and the dormitory will 
be ready for use in September. 

The new residence hall will pro- 
vide room for approximately 100 
students and will be the first in a 
group of three dormitories planned 
in the future development program 
of the college. 


eS CHURCH BULLETINS 
HA a Every progressive church 
L = should oo Winter’s De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and col- 
lections, Write today for 
Illus. Catalog PS. H. E. 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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Your present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 
home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind. 


This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version. 


Newest Version 
Really Our Oldest 





In the 342 years since the King 
published, 





James Version was 
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dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 
accurate and easier to understand. 


Easier to Read 
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No gift could bring more lasting joy 
than the Word of Life in the living 
language of today: the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. Clearer and 
easier to read, it is ideal for young 
people—perfect for the couple start- 
ing their new life together, for the 
graduate whose future spreads bright 
before him ... or for your child at the 
close of the Sunday School year. Let 
the RSV bring new spiritual riches to 
those you love. 








Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read. 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


Supplies of the genuine limp leather edition, individ- 
ually boxed, are now becoming available. $10.00. 
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direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” 
ally known religious figure. Another 
“Every Christian should 
possess this translation.” 


says one nation- 


counsels, 


Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up twice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 
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* CONFERENCE BIBLE STUDY 

* DRAMATIC PRESENTATIONS OF CHURCH EXTENSION WORK 

* CLASSES FOR URBAN AND RURAL MINISTERS 

* WOMEN’S STUDY CLASSES 

+ VESPER SERVICES AND EVENING ADDRESSES 

* SECTION FOR YOUTH 

+ SESSIONS OF HOME MISSION ASSOCIATION 

* PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 

+ INTEREST GROUPS IN PHASES OF CHURCH EXTENSION 4 
* RECREATION FOR ALL AGES 

* PREVIEW SHOWING OF CHURCH EXTENSION FILMS 7 


AND MANY OTHER FEATURES canes 






CHURCH EXTENSION CONFERENCE 
MONTREAT, N.C. — AUGUST 6 - 12, 1953 
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